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BELGIAN B ULLS.— From A Parntina By DE HAAS.— Copied for the American Agriculturist, 


Flemish, Belgian, and Dutch painters are per- 
haps tempted to devote themselves to animal 
painting, more than the artists who live among 
more diversified natural scenery. De Haas is 
a universal favorite, and his pictures have great 
power of showing motion and color, and a re- 
ality, which indicates that each one is a genuine 
experience, or real scene. In the rugged out- 


Jines of these bulls there is no taming down of | 


bad beef points to suit a “thorough-bred” 
taste—io effort to make an ugly beast less ugly. 
There is an awkward ponderousness in the 
swaying round of the great carcass of the 
larger bull, which is very natural, and a soft 
play of light on the hide of the smaller one, 
which does not conceal at all the play of 
the swelling muscles beneath, as the bulls ar- 
range the preliminaries, and take positions for 
a grand tussle. We lose in the engraving en- 
tirely the effects of color, but looking at it 


through a roll of paper, these fine effects will 
come out much plainer than otherwise. The 
original is owned by Mr. George Jones, one of 
the proprietors of the WV. Y. Times, and is valued 
at $2,000. Its size is only 20 by 30 inches. 

We never witness two steers, or cows even, 
with locked horns, trying one another's pluck, 
but we think of the poor adaptation of our best 
yokes, to secure for us the full power of the 
willing ox. There is a concentration of force 
in the forehead of the bull, or of any animal of 
the ox kind, which we hardly find in any other 
creature, except, perhaps, the elephant. The 
horse draws properly by his shoulders, but the 
ox’s shoulders are not adapted to draw by. We 
make him draw by the top of his neck, where 
the projecting spines of his backbone are some- 
what protected by a tendinous band, and by 
skin no thicker than any other part of his hide. 
Of course it hurts him, and under no circum- 





stance can he exert his full strength upon the 
yoke, If yoked by the head, a practice preva- 
lent over most of Europe, and among Spanish 
Americans, the forehead, pressing against a 
padded yoke, becomes the point of power, The 
concentrated energies of every muscle and sinew 
of the body operate through the forehead upon 
the load, just as in a fight between bulls, they 
each concentrate, with the greatest ease, their 
whole muscular strength in their heads. It is 
safe to say that in this country we never make 
use of the whole strength of our oxen. This 
subject has been repeatedly alluded to in the 
American Agriculturist, in the hope that some 
one, Who uses oxen in farm work, would so 
break his steers,and report the results. The expe- 
riment needs to be made with care, and the ani- 
mals well broken, before being tried with heavy 
loads. No one who has watched a fight can 
doubt the correctness of this principle of yoking. 
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After the rush and weariness of harvest | is over, 
| together with the anxicties attendant on the press 
of summer work, when the crops are growing well, 
s beyond hoeing, and buckwheat and 
farmers and their families ought 
The Fourth of July tinds 
us in the midst of hoeing, and haying, and cutting 
We need an August festival, and as there is 
none in our national popular calendar, we 
ought to take each his independent little play spell 
or in neighborhood parties, to 


When corn i 
turnips all sowed, 
to enjoy a few holidays. 


vrain, 


or 


fora visit toa friend; 
| wo into the mountains, or to the sea-side, and bake 
| clams, catch fish, and make chowder. 

Farmers ought to visit one another, and the agri- 
cultural clubs and societies of adjoining towns or 
counties can do few wiser things than appoint com- 
mittees to visit and report upon the farming prac- 
tices of their in the districts which lie 
just beyond the circuit of ordinary communication, 
The relaxation will be conducive to happiness and 
health, and to the enlargement of ideas. The crop 
of new thoughts which will be sown or garnered in 
new fields, will be worth more to any wide awake 
man, or woman, than months of plodding at home. 

The long continuance of rains and prevailingly 
wet weather has in some measure disturbed the reg- 
ularity of the harvest. Grain, as usual, has been 
deemed of more importance than grass, and so the 
latter has suffered, if either. In many cases, both 
have been caught; cutting at the proper time has 
been delayed, and injury has occurred to crops that 
and matured finely. Too ripe grass makes 
poor hay. The remedy is one which very few farm- 
ers Willapply. It is to cook or steam the hay. If 
this is done, the hardest and ripest hay becomes 
digestible and is readily eaten, and seeds of sorrel, 
dock, and daisies are killed. Those who steam 
their fodder express the view that even very poor 
feed is thus made equal to the best uncooked. Cer- 
tain it is, that witha slight flavoring of oil-cake or 
corn meal, all is eaten up, and the stock thrive. 

If we have any dry weather this summer, it will 
probably come in August, and afford opportunity 
to do the usual drought work. The muck swamps 
will call for a good deal of labor from all who value 
swamp muck as they should, in their barn-yards and 
compost heaps. In draining swamps, the outlet is 
first determined upon and, if the ditch is to be an 
open one, as is usually the case, the trench is begun 
at that place. This is different from the way of 
laying tile-drains, because, if the tiles were laid first 
wt the outlet, they would be filled up with silt from 
the muddy water which would flow through them 
as long as any work was done at the drains above, 
and longer too. Swamps covered with alders and 
other shrubs and small trees, are best cut over in 
winter, and then the next summer, when dry, they 
may be drained, the stumps and roots pulled out 
by oxen, and Jaid in heaps to dry, while the rest 
of the land is grubbed over or plowed, if dry enough. 
A man of a little contrivance will devise several 
ways of using the power of oxen or horses to great 
advantage Chains and strong levers, 


neighbors 


crew 


in this work. 








and perhaps a pair of blocks and tackle, singly or 
in combination, will tear out any of the stumps and 
roots of peaty The peat or 
muck should be thrown out in heaps to dry, and it 
is best to top the heaps with that which is most 


common sWalllps, 


earthy and crumbly, as this prevents themore dense 
“fat”? portions from baking into hard lumps. 
Thus treated, after a few weeks it may become dry 
enough to compost with lime, aud be made fit to 
use in the stables as an absorbent of liquid manure. 
If, however, it bakes very hard and lumpy, though 
composted, it will hardly be made fine and dry 
enough, but will have to 
through the cold season. 


or 


ye exposed to freezing 
After that, it will proba- 
bly need no other treatment to be made fit for use. 

In regard to the draining of lands in general, the 
American farmer can have no safer or better guide 
than the work of Col, Waring just published, which 
is especially full in regard to the preliminary ex- 





and pride of their sons prompted them to perform. 


amination and surveys needed. Much land besides 
the swamps proper, is best drained in August. 

The hospitalities of the country are extended to 
the city in the heat of summer. If bestowed and 


accepted with that consideration which husbands 
should exercise for their wives, and friends for 
friends, these visits of city cousins, of sons with 


| their families, and of old friends with wives and 
babies, will bring great enjoyment and good to all. 
The man or woman who overworks and breaks 


down in the hot weather, has inuch less chance to 
build up agaiu, and become strong and well, than 
if the prostration occurred in the more bracing 
Farmers, beware of over- 
no excuse for lazine 


straining to back 


weather of other seasons. 
working your sons, allow 
but impose only light work, not 
or muscles. The small stature and crooked forms 
of many once promising and handsome boys tell 
too plainly against their fathers, who willingly 
accepted all the bard farm work which the energy 


a 
Hints About Work. 
Animals at Pastuivre.—Look to the water supply, 


and see that no animals suffer for it. Nothing but 
absolute starvation pulls them down in condition 


faster than thirst. In the very hottest and dryest 
weather, horses get little good in the field, unless 





they have thickets and woods to stand in, and get 
away from flies. It is best to stable horses during 
the heat of the day; if one has no use for them, and 
turn them out towards night. Flies are exceedingly 
annoying on damp days, when storms are approach- 
ing, and at such times horses should be taken in. 
Give salt regularly, or keep it in sheltered troughs, 
always accessible to cattle and sheep at pasture, 
away from the sea shore, where, from 10 to 20 miles 
inland, it is regarded as unnecessary. 

Sheep should have their noses tarred ; rams should 
be separated from the ewes, and lambs of suitable 





age and vigor, weaned. In weaning lambs, put 
the ewes on the dryest pastures, but leave the 


are accustomed to be, with a 
few large wethers for flock-leaders. They should 
be out of hearing of one another’s calls. The ewes 


lambs where they 





should be driven several evenings into pens and 
exunined, and if their ‘aking, 01 
hot, they should be milked. 

Milch Cows need regular feeding with some green 
fodderas the pastures get dry ; yarded, and thus fed 
in the evening, the gain in manure, to say nothing 
of the milk, pays well for the trouble. 


bags are tender, ¢ 


Swine.—Give plenty of green food. If there are 
no weeds to pull or mow for them, then cut clover 
or grass. The trimmings along fences, and sods 
cut wherever the ordinary field culture cannot ex- 
tend, are excellent. Some fresh earth, either upon 
the roots of weeds or in is essential to 
health. Charcoal is very beneficial, and plenty 
of fresh water desirable, At all events, the hogs 
should have daily a good drink of pure water, no 
matter how liquid their usual food,and last,not least, 


sods 





stalk, bend it, or injure the roots as is often done. 


they should have a dry, clean, bed at all seasons. 

Wounds upon animals, at this season of flies and 
auiek putrefaction, need the most prompt atten- 
tion. We know of no better application than hot 
pine tar, (net hot enough toburn.) It may be put 
on alone, or as a plaster upon a piece of cotton 
cloth. Look especially to the heads of rams. 

Pouwltry.—tIt is desirable to shorten the moulting 
season as much as possible. Tothis end feed well 
and give range, or green food, daily. Make the most 
liberal provision for their dust-baths; a 
with mixture of coal and wood ashes, sifted, and 
kept where it will never get wet is best. Give 
them the range of stubble fields, if possible, 


box 





be done by plowing or 
hoeing after the first of August. Weeds should be 
pulled by hand if they grow large. Let the suckers 
alone; they are often needed for fertilizing tie tips 
of the ears. If corn is blown down, it is usually 
best to let it get up as it best can, yet if the field be 
entered at once, certainly within 12 hours, it may 
be helped a good deal. Take care not to crack the 


Corn.—Little good will 
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Tobacco needs constant attention, worming, and 
suckering, to throw the whole growth into the 
leaves until they are ripe. This may be known 
by a certain turgid and swollen look which the 
surface assumes, quite distinct from that of the 
growing leaf. The plants must then be cut at the 
ground, in the heat of the forenoon, turned repeat- 
edly and with great care not to break the leaves, 
aud, when wilted enough to handle easily without 
breaking, hune in airy sheds, or buildings made for 
the purpose. ‘Ve believe the best mode of hanging 
to be that de: -ribed in the Agriew/turist for March, 
1864, (p. 76,) as practiced by Mr. Joseph Reader, of 
Bordentown, N. J. The plants are hung upon long 
cords by taking half hitches about the buts. The 
cords are drawn up as fast as the plants are put on, 
and fastened at the top of the building, as close as 
they can hang, and a moderate circulation of air, 
abuve, below, and through the plants, given. 

Turnips.—Sow early in the month, and up to the 
10th or 15th below latitude 40°, putting them in 
wherever there is ground not otherwise occupied. 
Asprinkling of bone-dust or superphosphate of lime, 
with wood-ashes, will tell finely upon the crop. 

Buckwheat may be sowed on ground not liable to 
early frost, as late as the first of the month, per- 
haps, and make a crop—but sowed any time before 
the 20th, it will make a fine mass of green manure 
to be plowed in as soon as it is touched by 
frosts, or When blossoming freely, if frosts hold off. 

Wheat.—Land intended for winter wheat will prob- 

ly need once or twice plowing and harrowing, 
aud if a good dressing of fine compost can be ap- 
plied, allthe better. Sow atthe end of this month 
ov first of next. Use the drill. Put wheat on 
well drained or naturally dry Jand. If it does not 
winter-kill, water in the soil will prevent the crop 
being profitable. Wheat needs thorough tillage. 

Oats.—Harvest before fully ripe, and thus secure 
better straw for feeding, and equally good grain. 

Seed Grain.—The selection should be made at 
harvest time, when the best grain is allowed to get 
fully ripe before cutting. Imfthis is not done, select 
at once the best sheaves, have them threshed, and 
cull out the best kernels by repeated winnowings. 

Stacks. —Examine as soon as they have time to 
settle, and re-top, thatch or straighten them up, if 
necessary, using braces set against upright planks, 

Grass and Clover.—If the object in bringing any 
field under the plow is to get it in good grass again, 
itis often best to sow the seed by itself as soon as the 
land is in proper condition. Grain detracts from 
the subsequent grass crops. Timothy, orchard 
grass, and blue grass may be sown by themselves 


in August or September. Use an abundance of 


seed, bush it, and roll it in, with a light dressing 
of ashes, guano, or fine compost. Clover may also 
be sown now, but spring sowing is usually preferred, 
Roll clover seed in gypsum,and sow both together or 
separately; one ton to ten acres is the common rule. 

Water.—Look out for a water supply when springs 
are low, and tile-drains are generally dry or dis- 
charging very little water. 
you may not bring water in pipes to the house or 
stock-yard, and dig basins in the pastures. If wells 
are to be dug, or if digging them has been sus- 
pended on account of much water, atime of drought 
is favorable for this work. No farmer should be 
satisfied until he has good wells or running water 
close to, or in, his barn or stock-yards. 

Implements for which there is no more use this 
season, should be cleaned, painted, the steel parts 
covered with linseed oil, and put away. 

Brush in Pastures and Fence Rows.—Cut close to 
the ground, and lay the tops off to give the suna 
fair chance at the roots. It will pay to lift a fence 
after cutting off the brush, and tear up the 
ground with a heavy plow, and then re-set the fence. 
Should rains occur, or if the ground be moist, and 
the brush start again freely, enclose sheep upon the 
land, stocking so heavily that they eat everything 
off close, and give the roots no chance to breathe. 

Weeds.—Go over grass land, cutting docks, dan- 
delions, burdocks, thistles, nettles, wild teazles, 
mulleins, with a ‘‘spud.’? Wild carrots and asters 


Take levels, and see if 
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must be mowed off as soon as they throw up their 
seed stalks, and long before the first blossom. 

Bogs.—Cut the heads or tussocks at the surface 
level, splitting the big ones, and lay them up to dry 
for burning. Much good bedding stuff may be cut 
from bog land this month ; it should all be secured. 

pba 
Orchard and Nursery. 

The attention of the fruit grower will now be de- 
manded by the early ripening products of his or- 
chard. In the southern fruit regions, the harvest 
has already begun, and supplies are rapidly coming 
forward by rail. Peaches, this year, are more abun- 
dant than they have been in years past, and only 
the best prices will be brought by selected 
fruit. In gathering the larger fruits for marketing, 
a knowledge of the manner of ripening of the dif- 
ferent varieties is important. As a general rule, 
the fruit should remain upon the tree until it is 
well formed, but not until it softens or mellows. 
It should reach the retailer in sound condition. 

Assorting.—This is a more protitable operation 
than is generally supposed, and the larger the fruit, 
the better does it pay to make at least two qualities 
by selection. Where careful thinning has been done, 
there will be less to go with the second quality. 

Careful handling, at every step, from gathering 
the fruit from the branch, to the final delivery of 
the packages, is essential to its reaching the dis- 
tant market and the customer in good order. 

Pears are, almost without exception, improved by 
early picking and ripening in-doors. 

Ladders of various kinds should be in readiness, 
and should be self supporting. We lave, during 
the past year, figured several ladders of this kind. 

Tnsects, especially the moths, may be sensibly 
diminished if the fallen fruit be gathered up, and 
fed to the swine. Plant lice are easily killed by 
strony soap, or tobacco water, and some prefer a 
mixture of the two. The great trouble is, that these 
pests come in such numbers, and are usually on the 
very ends of the twigs, where they seem so inac- 
cessible, that they are generally allowed to have 
their own way. There are now many efficient and 
cheap engines for throwing washes into trees. 


Budding will continue, and may be done where- 
ever the bark of the stock runs freely, and good buds 
can be obtained. The maturity of buds may he 
hastened by pinching off the ends of those shoots 
from which they are to be taken. The usual order 
is cherry, plum, pear, apple, cherry on dwarf (Ma- 
haleb) stocix, peach, and quince. The stocks budded 
earlier should be looked to, and the tying not 
allowed to become too tight. 

Layer Shrubs, protect seed beds from scorching, 
and gather tree seeds as directed last month. 

=. 


Fruit Garden. 


As the fruits ripen in succession, the surplus will 
need to be preserved in some form. Bottling or 
canning is of course the best plan, but drying is 
better than no method of preserving. Some hints 
on this matter are given in our household pages. 

Blackberries are to be kept low and in a compact 
form, as recommended on page 292. 

Dwarf Trees.—Pinch in rampant shoots, especial- 
ly on young fruit trees, and continue to rub out 
those that push where they are not wanted. Fruit 
may still be thinned, especially of those kinds that 
grow in clusters, and are apt to harbor insects. 
Pick early varieties of pears for house ripening. 

Grapes.—Mildew should not be allowed to get 
the upper hand. The timely dusting of sulphur 
will usually arrest it. We last year figured the 
bellows used for the purpose. Keep growing 


shoots tied up to stakes and trellises. We know of | 


no better way to deal with caterpillars than hand 
picking. Where the number of vines is not large, 
frequent and persistent search will soon free them 
of these destructive agents. 

Raspberries. —The general way is to remove the 
old canes in spring, but in garden culture it is but 


little trouble to cut them away as soon as the fruit 
is off, and give the new canes full scope. 

Strawberries.—In a large way spring planting is 
preferable, but small beds may with proper care be 
advantageously made in autumn. Indeed, where 
the precaution has been taken to start the runners 
in small pots, they may be set at any time. Where 
plants are grown in row or hill culture, the runners 
are to be kept off, and weeds pulled from the rows. 

Weeds.—Clean culture is as necessary in the fruit 
garden, as elsewhere. A mellow soil is secured by 
frequent working, and there will be much less suf- 
fering from drouth if the soil is stirred or mulched. 

Water only when absolutely necessary, as it some- 
times will be with trees set last spring; remove 
the surface soil from over the roots, water abun- 
dantly ; when it has soaked away, replace the earth. 

a oe 
Kitchen Garden, 

If weeds have been industriously kept down, this 
month will be one of comparative leisure to the 
gardener, Still he must look out for his future in- 
terests in the careful saving of seeds, and occupy 
eround cleared of early crops with such late ones 
as may be desirable and which have time to grow. 

Asparagus.—Old beds will only need to have the 
coarse weeds pulled out. Seed beds, properly hoed 
and thinned, will give better plants at a year old 
than those neglected and over-crowded will furnish 
at the end of two years. 

Beans.—The bush varieties may be planted for 
late crops, and 10 give a supply for salting. 

Beets.—Give plenty of room in the rows, and thin. 

Cubbayes and Couliflowers.—Plants, especially in 
the warmer States, may be set fora late crop. Lime 


will destroy slugs, and also prevent elub-foot. 





Carrots.—Tloe, thin, and weed, and if young roots 
are desired, seed of the carly sorts may be sown. 
Celery.—Plants may still be set with the prospect 
of fair-sized roots by frost. Keep the earlier planted 
free of weeds, and the soil mellow by frequent use 
of the cultivator or hoe. At the end of the month 
commence to earth up the more advanced plantings. 
Corn.—Save seed from the finest and earliest ears, 
Cucunbers will need picking over every day, or 
every two days at least, if small pickles are wanted. 
yg Plants.—Caterpillars will often make great 
havoe with the leaves,and must be picked off. Give 
liquid manure, and keep the heavy fruits from 
contact with the ground by the use of mulch. 

Endive.—Transplant a foot apart each way, and 
sow seeds for the latest crops and for winter use. 

Herbs. —Cut and dry as they begin to flower. 

Lettuce. — Sow small quantities for succession. 

Melons.—Increase the size and quality of the fruit 
by preventing the vines from overbearing. Save 
seed only from those varicties that have grown at 
a distance from other plants of the same nature. 

Onions.—Harvest as soon as the tops full over. 
Those that are to be stored for winter should be 
thoroughly dried. Take up onion sets, dry them, 
and spread with their tops on in an airy loft, put- 
ting them not over four inches deep. 

Radishes.—Sow early sorts, if wanted so late in 
the season. The best winter radish is the Chinese 
Rose-colored Winter, which may be sown now or 
later, and treated in all respects like turnips. If 
sown too early, it will get overgrown. 

Spinach.—Some may be sown for fall cutting, but 
the crop for next spring’s use should not be put in 
until next month. 

Squashes.—Seed of the early kinds should be se- 
cured. Let the vines of the running sorts take 
root at the joints. Crush all the eggs found on 
the underside of the leaves. Examine often. 


Sweet Potatoes.—If the soil be kept mellow and 
free from weeds, there is no difficulty in getting a 
satisfactory crop. At the North, it is not advisable 
to allow the vines to root at the joints, nor is it 


well to clip them, as it diminishes the crop. 


Tomutoes.—The great enemy to the tomato is the 
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one that causes such annoyance to the tobacco such as Pansies, Larkspurs, ete., are best when . 
AP rs : ; ; 'D N " | ‘ 
grower. A large and mest voracious green “ worm, fallsown, It is by taking udvantage of every acci- SP CIAT - OFF 1, R 


the larva of one of the Sphinges. It spares neither 
leaves nor green fruit, but eats its way in the most 
unrelenting manner, until nothing but the firmer 
stems are left. Fortunately, its copious droppings 
give unmistakable evidence of its presence, and 
he must be a eareless cultivator who allows the 
“worm”? to get much the better of him. Pick off 
the fellow and crush him, using gloves if you are 
squeamish; though repulsive, it is harmless. 
Turnips.—Ruta-bagas may be sown early in the 
month, and the early sorts at the end. As soon as 
up, dust with lime, or a mixture of equal parts of 
plaster and ashes, to keep away the “ flea,’’ or fly. 
Weeds.—We only repeat our frequent caution to 
always keep a little ahead of these. 
——@-—— 
Flower Garden 


This is the month in which the lover of flowers 
perhaps gets less return for his labor than in any 
other. All the early flowering things are gone, and 
there are not enough of the later ones in bloom to 
give the garden a very attractive appearance. 


and Lawn. 


Lawns ave to be mowed, and if the clip is light, 
leave it, especially on new lawns, to serve as a 
mulch to the roots. See that the roots of the grass 
do not run into beds cut in the lawn, and give 

Grass Edgings the same care. Coarse weeds, 
like plantains, thistles and dandelions in lawns 
and edgings, must be pulled up by hand. 

Chrysanthemums.—These, so appreciated in au- 
tumn, their season of bloom, are too often neglect- 
ed in their early growth. Thin out useless branch- 
es, and leave only a few strong ones. We prefer 
to grow them with three good stems, and then 
pinch these to make them throw out laterals. The 
hairy caterpillars seem to be very partial to these 
plants, and they should not be allowed to suffer 
from their depredations. 

Roses.—The free use of the knife on the constant 
bloomers will keep up a new growth and a succes- 
sion of flowers. Of course, the slug and all other 
enemies, must be kept in check by whale oil soap 
or tobacco water. Tobacco smoke is the best 
thing for Aphis. We usea “crinoline,’”? made of 
stiff paper, which is simply to contine the smoke 
for a few minutes ; as soon as the lice are stupefied, 
a smart showering will finish them. 

Fuchsias, as bedders, are a mere provocation ; 
they do weil until hot weather, and then shed 
leaves and buds, and go into a state of rest. There 
awe 2 few varieties that will not do this, but of these 
we unfortunately have lost the names. With those 
that thus unpleasantly strip themselves, the best 
way is to prune them rather severely, and when 
the heat moderates, they will push anew and give 
late flowers. Start new stock from cuttings. 

Dahlias.—These are grand for a few weeks before 
frost, but, except the dwarfs, or ‘‘ Bouquet Dah- 
lias,’ we think that in small grounds they are more 
trouble than they are satisfaction. It is all sticks 
and strings, and picking off grasshoppers, and 
looking after borers. It is best not to allow the 
tall-growing sorts to bloom in this hot weather. 

Gladiolus is a great boon to the gardener, as it is 
good single, in groups, or in beds. Keep the stems 
erect by neat stakes, and as fast as the lower flow- 
ers are past their prime, pull them off. 

“* Foliage Plants,” a name that we despise, but 
which we use for want of a better, may be made 
much more effective by judicious cutting. Coleus 
—the best of them—is much better when cut back 
and kept bushy. This remark does not apply to 
Cannas and things that do not branch freely. 

Propagation of bedding stuff for another year 
should now goon. There are but few things of 
which the old plants are of much value, and it is 
much better to Jay in a stock of new plants to win- 
ter over in the green-house. Those who have no 
green-hov e had better buy each year. Those who 
have, sho ‘d start a stock of plants. 

Seeds.—As a general rule, sow seeds of perenni- 
als as soon as ripe. Some of the hardy annuals, 
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dental perfection that improvement is made. Like 

does not always produce like, but the seeds of the 

best flowers are most likely to give good results, 
a 


Green and Hot-Houses, 


Now that the most of the plants are out, 
all repairs may be made. Tave the heating appa- 
ratus in order long before there is any need of it. 
See that the plants that are left in the house do not 
gct sun-burned, overrun by insects, or suffer for 
proper watering. Lay in supplies of all needed 
articles, such as Joam, sand, moss, and pots. The 
plants out-of-doors must not be neglected. Insects 
will make havoc, sun will scorch the evergreen 
things, worms will get into the pots, heavy winds 
will break down tender things, and dogs and cats, 
and other domestic animals, will do mischief if 
they have access to the plants. Many good florists 
are coming to the belief that, take it altogether, 
the majority of hot-house plants are safer in-doors 
than out, if properly shaded and well ventilated. 

oe 


Cold Grapery. 


As the fruit is ripening, sudden changes of tem- 
perature will be injurious and must be avoided, 
though free ventilation is to be practised. Stop 
watering when the fruit begins to ripen, and when 
it is ripe, keep the upper ventilators open at night. 
If mildew appears, use sulphur freely, upon the 
floors, and keep the air of the house very dry. 

—— 


Apiary in August.— Prepared by MV. Quinby. 


Look well to the weak colonies now, whether old 
ornew, as all such are liable to injury from the moth 
worm. Ascertain the cause of weakness ; if it is an 
old stock, and has over-swarmed, or is queenless, 
or if the queen is barren, supply the deficiency. If 
it lack bees, give a comb or two, filled with sealed 
brood; this will hatch without any further atten- 
tion from the bees. If the stock be a new one 
which never was strong, it is easily helped in this 
way. Any colony intended for winter should be 
made strong this month. If without movable 
combs to operate with, it is generally best to 
break up the hive, and secure the contents. This 
also is the best thing to do with a badly dis- 
eased hive. Where there is much buckwheat, 
it would sometimes pay to drive out the bees 
again in an empty hive. If they 


to begin 
few combs, this would be more 


made only a 
valuable for another year than many think. In sece- 
tions where there is no buckwheat, and the honey 
sources are clover and basswood, more honey will 
be obtained by taking up all condemned colonies 
arly in the month. Since the commencement of 
fruit blossoms, the season here has been propitious. 
June was a swarming month. Very many stocks 
will store entirely too much honey in the hive to 
make it safe for winter. The remedy for those in 
the old box hive is only partial. Boxes for surplus 
should at once be added, and room to work inside 
given to all. The boxes should be furnished with all 
the clean, nice, white comb you can supply, that they 
may be tempted to fillthem. With movable comb 
hives, the matter is easily controlled by removing 
full combs, and replacing them with empty frames or 
empty combs. Put the empty ones near the centre, 
alternating with full ones, moving full ones out- 
ward. The full combs can be set away, and given 
to any late swarms that do not obtain sufficient 
winter stores. When not wanted thus, they may 
be saved for the table. This honey may not be of 
the purest quality, yet the quantity obtained in this 
way, over any method of boxing, ought to compen- 
sate considerably. Set shallow dishes with sweet- 
ened water among the hives at night to take moths, 


te ce ae ee 





Cider.—What is the best steam or horse-power 
cider-press? Those who have good ones would do well 
to advertise. We have inquiries for them every year, 
and would be glad to learn, from those who have good 
ones in use, how they work, and which is best. 











FOR AUGUST. 
Will You Take one of These 
PREMIUMS ? 


We have referred in a previous number to our valuable 
ANNUALS, which were prepared for the year 1867, viz.: the 
Agricultural Annual, No. 1, and the Horticul- 
tural Annual, No. 1. These books each contain 168 
pages; they are beautifully illustrated, full of useful infor, 
mation, each of them having an Almanac and Calendar of 
work for every month, and are neatly done up in enameled 


paper covers. Price, 50 cents each. 


Will You Take These 


EXTRA PREMIUMS? 


We now make the following offer: To every person who 
shall, during the nonth of August, send us a subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist, for one year, beginning either 
with January or July, 1867, at the regular rate, ($1.50), we will 
present and send post-paid, cither a copy of No. 1 AGRIcvl- 
TURAL ANNUAL, Or No.1 HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL, which 
ever is desired, (if applied for at the time of subscribing). 
Every one of our present subscribers, or anybody else 
who is not already supplied, can thus easily secure one or 
These are each the com- 
Each is 


both of these beautiful Annuals. 
mencement of aseries which will be continued. 
complete in itself; intrinsically, as useful for one year as an- 
other, and the early numbers will grow more valuable 


as the series increases by regular yearly issues, 





at © 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


-_~>. — 





The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month, ending 
July 15, 1867, and also for the same month last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS, Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days thism'th134.000 121,000 983,000 67.000 29,000 881.000 
26 days dastni'th142,000 — 213,000 1,541,000 24,000 83,000 457,000 
SALES. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, 
26 days this month, 271.000 576,000 1.889.000 167.000 = 74,000 
26 days last month, 145,000 329,000 1,765,000 246,000 169,000 





2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1867....134,000 121,000 983,000 67,000 29,000 381,000 
24 days 1866. ...291,000 558,000 4,050,000 169,000 67,000 1,511,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
2% days 1867...... 271,000 576,000 1.889.000 = 167,000 74,000 
24 days 186 233,000 430,000 3,612,000 199,000 —_ 


Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to July 15: 


3. 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats. Barley. 
220,911 60,999 4,428,402 135,561 860,226 
~ 494457 141, 4,780,198 187,189 en eanse 
731,000 819,429 458,759 ty 

4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 
1867. Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. 
July 15...245,509 160,780 66,936 21.390 206,763 384,700 
June 14...578,279 = 217,796 17,257 69,643 379,865 16,311 
May 15...731,330 261,092 186,804 145,706 608,494 16,461 


Business has been influenced very slightly by the rise 
in gold during the past month....An active demand pre- 
vailed for the leading kinds of produce. Breadstuffs have 
have been quite freely purchased for home use, ship- 
ment, and on speculation ; but prices have been unusual- 
ly variable. Toward the close, the demand has been 
good for desirable lots of flour, wheat, and oats, at steady 
rates. Corn has been in better supply and heavy. <A con- 
siderable amount of new wheat has been received from 
the South, chiefly in small quantities. Most of it has 
been in fine order, and quick of sale, to the local millers. 
The receipts of California wheat have been less exten- 
sive....Provisions have been in fair request. Pork and 
lard closed in favor of sellers, under a partial revival of 
the speculative demand. Beef has been very scarce, and 
wanted. Butter and cheese have been quiet and heavy in 
Hay, hops, and cotton 
have been less active, and are depressed in price.... 
Wool has been unusually dull. Manufacturers have been 
reluctant to purchase freely, in view of the extreme de- 
pression inthe market for goods. Holders have been 
rather eager to realize, and prices have declined, closing 


irregularly. Stocks are moderate for the season, but are 
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largely in excess of the current wants of the trade.... 
Tobacco has been in active demand, chiefly for export, 
at former rates. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE Prices, 











June 14. July 15. 
PrRIOg OF GOLD .............. 137 139% 
FLour—Super to Extra State$ 8 00 @12 00 $ 7 00 @il "3 
Super to Extra Southern, ‘1030 @1550 975 @I17 00 
Extra Western.......... as @16 ! 875 @I18 5 
Extra Genesee. oe 11 80 @15 00 


guperfine W estern 
Ryk Frour 
Conn MEAL. é 5 § 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 235 @ 270 270 @ 330 























All kinds of Red and spine 18 @245 20 @3 
Corn—Yellow ........ 8 @110 98 @114 
Mixed... aimee areal , 8 @110 89 @ 1 08 
Oats— Western . whake 70 @ 80 8 @ 93 
RNS Shea MabAGS Koha Coca 83 @ — 92 G 93 
RYE. eee 135 @150 150 @1 7% 
BARLEY : 100 @125 Nominal. 
Hay—Bale # 100 ......... 130 @1°80 85 @1 40 
NOG oie tniless aes div aaivipisa 14 @19 9 @135 
BURA, BLOOD cinesccccaccccs 80 @ 1 20 9 @115 
Corron—Middlings, # %b.... 7 @ BK 6B @ WM 
Hops—Cr op of 1866, #  ..... 30 @ 65 30 @ 6 
EaTHERS—Live Geese, » # Ib. 3 @ 9% 3 @ 9 
StED—Clover, @ bh . meres ll @ 18 1l @ 12% 
Timothy, # bushel cooreee 205 @380 300 @83 
1 A" Eee 310 @3%5 310 @8 
Suagar—Brown, # .......... 9¥@ 124 10K%@ 18 
Mo.assxs, Cuba, # gl 2 @ ¢ 32 @ 55 
Correk—lio,(Gold price) # tb 1%@ 19 14x¥@ 1934 
‘TOBACCO, Kehtueky, &e., Hb. 4@ 2 4@ 
Seed Leaf 8 @ 5 2@ 6 
pa AA Flee ce, # bb. 0 @ %% 0 @ 7 
Domestic, pulled, # ........ 30 @ &Yy 380 @ 55 
California. mewaslen, tae 2 @ 36 18 @ 
TALLOW, # eWaeeeetcen ll @ ix uk@ i11¥ 
Om CaKE—¥ ton. ...--.. 5000 @55 00 50 00 @56 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel........ 9150 @2175 2300 23 12 
Prime, # barrel 850 @18% 1950 @19 % 
BrEF—Plain mess.. eeee-es 1450 @2L00 1800 @24 00 
LarpD, in barrels, i cscs. Re 18 12 @ 18% 
Bu Tren—Western, he a 10 @ 2i 13 @ 21 
State, @D.. rr 15 @ 2 14 @ 380 
CHUEESE.. Setoneone 7 @ 16 7@ 14 
BE ANS—# bushel. seni wese ue 200 @400 200 @400 
Pras—Canada. # bushel., 13 @140 12 @12 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen........ OW¥ye@ 2% 17 @ 2l 
PoOULTRY—F owls, ee 155 @ 18 16 @ 18 
Turkeys, @b 19 @ 2 18 @ 2 
PoratToks—Mercers, # bb... 300 @ 3 %5 @ 
Peach Blows, # barrel 250 @2% 2% @250 
Porators—Buckeye, @ bbi.. 137 @ 2 00 @ 
New Southern, ® barrel..... 300 @ 6 50 
APPLES—¥ barrel............. 350 @ 700 400 @5 00 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel...... 12 00 @20 00 @ 
New York Live Stock Markets.— 
WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. eens 
June 5,0 rr 22,9389 1% 7,603 
June 48 16.477 15.817 
July 53 19,123 19,210 
July 25 22,485 14,030 
July 53 27,537 = 16,571 
Total in five Weeks... .26 256 108,561 $3,261 
—— per Week. 51 24,112 16,652 
do o. last Monith.. 86 14,464 19,305 
do. do. prev’s Month. § 61 11,012 14,602 
Arerage per Week, 1866.: 94 20,000 13,000 
do. do. 6, 1565...... Gee 118 16,091 11,023 
do, do. do. 1864...... es 145 15,315 12,676 
do. do. do. 1863. : 129 9,941 21,670 
Total in 1866 ....... ey 1,040,000 672,000 
Total in 1865 5 836,733 573,197 
‘Total in 1864 732,462 — 660,270 
Total in 1863....... 354/091 6, vf “0 35,705 519,316 1,101,617 


Weef Cattle.—The five weeks which our report 
covers tre remarkable for the fluctuations in prices of 
beef animals. The decline in prices commenced at the 
close of our last report. They continued easily dropping 
a little, until a rush of stock, coming unexpectedly and 
undesired ona holiday week, caused a collapse in the mar- 
ket, such as has very rarely been observed. This will be 
fairly shown by the estimated average of prices for each 
week. June 18th, 17c., June th, 16@16%{c., July 2d, 
15@154c., July 9th, 153c., July 16th, 16@1644c. This is 
accounted for by a reduction of railroad tolls, the hot 
weather, together with the abundance and excellence of 
lamb, salmon, and small fruits in market, which lessened 
the demand for beef for the city trade. We quote at 
present, extra beef, 1744@173{c. per lb., estimated dressed 
weight ; good average bullocks, 15144@16\yc., and poor, 
1444,@15\%c..... Mileh Cows,—The supply and de- 
mand are both so small that it seems almost a farce to 
continue the enumeration and estimate of prices. <A 
really good cow will bring—say $80 to $120, and this 
variation depends both on the quality of the cow and the 
chance of a purchaser, poor cows selling at a little less 
than they are worth for beef, generally. ...Calwes,—The 
price of veal has been influenced in a measure by that of 
beef, the closing quotations being the result of a contin- 
ual though gradual decline. We may state the general 
range of prices as about 8 to 12 cents per pound, live 
weight; llc. being about the average, and very choice 
calves bringing a little more than 12c., and grass calves, 
4 to %Cc..... Sheep and Lambs.—There has been an 
improvement in the quality of both sheep and lambs 
since last month, but we are getting too many poor, thin 
lots of sheep now. Prices about 64@6%c. for good 
mutton sheep, live weight, the poorer grades selling at 
according to size and fat- 


41@6c. Lambs bring 8@12c., 
ness. The stock of the week was large, but as these 


figures have been approached gradually, only a very 
<hort supply of sheep or falling off in some other depart- 
ment would cause a marked improvement at once.... 

Swine,—The market has been subject toa fluctuating 
supply, and prices have varied accordingly. They now 





Stand at 74@7%c. for good, fair hogs. 











The Fairs for 1867. 
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State Agricultural Fairs. 











New England......... Providence, R.I...... Sept. 3-7 
EARN hain siona so Suen ad oy ainiaciojs siniaee Sept. 9-13 
New Hampshire........ PRMD 3 5 5. osce nace Sept. 10-12 

Michigan Ra caine sels ne mola ECR ee Sept. 10-13 

ere Brattleboro. ...... ... Sept. 10-13 

PROM ORY 5 ois 5 .0.5'c:055.c'es Louisville ............ Sept. 17-20 

EM Sn cae saneceneaa pee PIMPIN. iinicascninsnacies Sept. 23-27 

WTOCOMENIN os os cace coe eee Sept. 23-27 

Canada West........... MNS ioe ccciscxes Sept. 23-27 

a eee | OL Sept. 24-27 

Pennsylvania........... a Sept. 24-27 

WON oes cscs caaicaws Sept. 30-Oct. 4 

MINOR sa 5 ocae cascesae Sept. 30-Oct. 5 

INOW WOU <6 555's sce sce ceca s cacedacassee Oct. 1-4 

PEINNCSOIR...... . ... 6:0... 2 MOCROBIOPS . 6.0 cos cces Oct. 1-4 

UR a clos oda oce'ain's5 9p OE aa <xncececucee Oct. 1-4 

PTO eis ss cacaaies A a HOC Oct. %-12 

Tenn.Ag’l & Mech.Ass. Clarksville ....... oeeeeOct. 15-19 

Mary tcc usnecass Baltimore........ : ‘ 

Morticultural Meetings and Fairs. 

American Pomological..St. Louis............. Sept. 11-14 

Queens Co., N. ee Minneola, L. I........ Sept. 25-27 

Horse Fairs. 

N. Y. Horse Fair....... ou ae 2 Aug. 13-16 

U. S. Horse Exhibition.Springfield, Mass..... Aug. 27-29 

Orange Co. Horse Fair..Goshen, N. Y......... Sept, 11-12 

County and Local Fairs. 
NEW YORK. 

RUNNION CRD c's 3° siainae eam aera uicaia ane wane ar Sept. 17-19 

Duchess Co............ Washington Hollow. .Sept. 17-20 

gi S| See a Sept. 18-20 

RO OOS 8 bis cineaad (Fair Grounds)........ Sept. 24-26 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

MMMM M No ciaie Bc als cians cine ga aieaae oe aie SAR Se Sept. 24-26 

RINE oss cis 5 cele Wnrase oasis Sees seas Oct. 1-4 

CROCE CO. 6 vincs0 5c cc Westchester .......... Sept. 26-28 

Susquehanna Co., Pa...Montrose............. Sept. 11-12 

PRRROR TIT G5 ob. Sea sk rd teem ere reeia ten 6:25 5 Sid Oct. 2 

NVORTOR CO), 1.3 S5005:0050% Youngsville........... Sept. 18-20 

OHIO. 

Ashtabula Co........... TOROMBOR 56 ace ants Oct. 9-11 

Athens Co......... ee eee Oct. 3-4 

Belmont Co...........- St. Clairsville......... Sept. 25-27 

Champaign Co.......... RDUOIID yo g.0:3'5 5'8)s5:5:510:%16 Oct. 1-4 

bo OST 0” Sere Springfield......... .. Sept. 10-13 

Clermont Co............ nee Sept. 17-20 

Clinton Co...........0 Wilmington .......... Sept. 18-20 

Cuyahoga Co........... Newburgh............ Oct. 8-11 

DSMANCS CO. «6s 550..005 Defiance.............. Oct. 15-17 

Delaware Co........... (Fair Grounds)........ Sept. 24-26 

re cig cn ceowueess Sandusky............. Oct. 1-4 

Prenkiin O60. ......04.0<¢ Lo ea Sept. 10-13 

POIMNOO ns visas ccees rere Sept. 25-27 

Geauga Co.............- MUONS os consis eae sene Sept. 18-20 

Geauga, (Free) ......... CUMIN os scccccs cca Sept. 23-25 

ICORB IG. 2k. 0c 5h c85 peer ee Sept. 4-6 

Guernsey Co............ Cambridge............ Oct. 1-2 

Hamilton Co............ Carthage.............. Sept. 3-6 

Hancock €o . &5 

Harrison Co 2-4 

Haron'Co.......: 2-4 

Jackson Co 3-4 

PM 6 a nigcaet Keicrearnis tt. 2-4 

Lawrence Co..........-. Trenton. Pecamasataceces Sept. 25-27 

OE ee renee Oct. 1-4 

SS ee eer 2 ere Oct. 2-4 

Madison Co............ | Serre Sept. 18-20 

Marion CO......5. vs000006 ee Oct. 1-4 

i ener — eee cswsaaceaee Oct. 24 

Rs ak sia cos ci eos anials aa sicineiad Oct. 25 

Morea C0... 65030006208 Moe ‘onnellsville ...... Oct. 1-3 

Morrow Co......ccesces [A Or Oct. 2-4 

Portage Co...... geueeos Co Sr Oct. 18-20 

PHONG O05. 5 sisvscediecee Ce Sree Sept. 17-2 

Patnam Co...... 220.0 Seacrest cescs Oct. 24 

Bicwene CG... < 5602-0. ee Oct. 2 4 

Sandusky Co........... Ly Oct. 24 

RGRDER CO; . «6:65:22 50% ch re Oct. 9-12 

OL err eA Oct. 1-4 

Trumbull Co........... ME ono 5 oss tuainls Sept. 17-19 

Tuscarawas Co......... Canal Dover.......... Sept. 25-27 

Ue) See ee Maryesville............ Oct. 9-11 

Van Wert 00...5..5.00+%. WOR WOM. ...65.-.00: Oct. 3-5 

Warren C0. <.....05 005 vse Levanon........... Sept. 11-13 

Wayne Co......... NOUS oiclcokncsesaee Oct. 9-11 

Wyandotte Co.......... Upper Sandusky...... Oct. 1-3 

TOWN, OR INDEPENDENT FAIRS. 
Jamestown ‘ Union,’’..Greene Co............ Aug. 28-30 

Uhrickeville........... Tuscarawas Co....... Sept. 10-12 

je 1 eee Summit Co............ Sept. 18-20 

Blanchester............ CON oss 0is's0'0 Sept. 24-27 

ERR Ashtabula Co......... Sept. 24-26 

Ree oe Ashtabula Co......... Sept. 25-27 

Garretteville..........-. Portage Oo..........: Oct. 1-3 
ILLINOIS. 

De Tal C0. ccc i oes BN 5 ones 25+ <a Sept. 25-28 

CONN COs cisco syesey Serene Oct. 15-18 

Henderson Co.......... BENNIE. 62.38 opncis cane Oct. 9-11 

Jo Daviess Co........-. ME soos cas ne saints Sept. 94-27 

Mercer Co...........-+- Millersburgh..... .. Sept. 24-26 

Montgomery Co....... EEAIBUOLO, «56.0 0s ese Oct. 1-4 

i RED eer eee Sept. 24-27 

BUM OO, 5 5. cc cscs coe ce Sept. 24-26 

INDIANA. 

Morgan Co. ...........- Martinsville .......... Sept. 3-7 
Spencer Co..........- os OCR DONG, «cos coc ces Oct. 2-5 
IOWA 
Kossuth Co...........- NB eines oss coctoss Sept. 2% 
Mahaska Co...........- Oskaloosa ..........- Sept. 11-13 
MAINE. 

Franklin Co...........- Farmington......... Oct. 1-3 
Ag. fo, aire Saco and Biddeford...Oct, 8-10 








— ee —- ey 
MISSOURI, 
Jefferson Co........... ~ — Dis cabals teeleaiais Sept. 25-27 
BIR OO... ois) SAMs cs _ Sept. 17-20 
St. Louis Ag’! & Mech. st eis | la ee Oct. 7-13 
MASS.—Franklin Co,, Greenfield... ......... Sept. 27-28 
N. J.—Hunterdon Co., (Flemington ? ) -++-Sept. 24-26 
KY.—Washington Co........... ...... 9 
Mason & Bracken Co., Germantow Ri. ““Sopt, 10d 
*TENN.—Maury Co., (At old qrouuda)... .52<....; Oct. 8-12 
WIS.—Outagamie Co., Grand Chute.....,.... Sept. 17-18 
NEB.—Douglass Co., Omaha...........,..... Sept, 24-26 
——a @ ee + oe : 





Crop Reports and Prospects. 





The high prices which have prevailed thus far during 
the year for all kinds of provisions, make the crop pros- 
pects a theme of unusual interest. Everybody watches 











the weather, and consults the papers, and dreams at night 
of the crops. In the main the reports from all parts of 
the country are favorable, and there is every indication of 
a bountiful harvest. As we go to press, we are in the 
midst of the summer fruits, of which there has been an 
abundance, with the exception of cherries, which have 
been a failure in the east. Forty cents a pound in the 
retail market wouid indicate a general dearth of this fruit 
throughout the land. Strawberries were never better. 
They have been so abundant, and the prices ruled so low 
in the glut of the market, that in some places we have 
heard of, they were left to rot upon the vines. But these 
were not the largest and best kinds. Fine berries always 
sell well in the New York market. Raspberries have 
been abundant, and sold at good prices. We have never 
known a glut of this fruit. Currants have been plenty 
and cheap. The market is improving for this fruit, and 
we have seen large quantities of the Cherry and other 
large varieties at 10 to 20 cents per pound at wholesale. 

The wheat harvest of the South is gathered, and has 
been a great relief to the necessities of the famishing dis- 
tricts. The reports made to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington show an increased acreage of twenty 
per cent. devoted to this grain, and the yield has been 
among the best upon record. In the large wheat growing 
districts of Pennsylvania, and the States lying west, they 
are gathering the wheat crop, under the most favor- 
able auspices, as we go to press. It is admitted on all 
hands that the wheat never looked better, and, in recent 
years, has not been less troubled with insects, rust, or 
falling down. Reports from the newspapers in Missouri 
are highly favorable. The weather is fine, and the yield 
of wheat bountiful. In Central and Southern Illinois the 
harvest is glorious, and the earth burdened with count- 
less stacks of the golden sheaves. All through Southern 
Kansas there is an unusually large crop. In Western New 
York, the appearance of the crop is said to be encouraging. 
The wheat crop is heavier than it has been for years, and 
the area of ground sown having been enlarged, there will 
be a handsome yield. From these and many other re- 
ports, we think the yield of this grain cannot be less 
than two hundred millions of bushels, and from present 
appearances, it will be gathered in good condition. 

Rye is much less cultivated, but has a good report from 
all quarters. Oats and barley are doing well in the 
sections where théy are raised. 

It is too early to prophesy concerning Indian corn, which 
is the king cereal of our country. Its prospects have been 
somewhat damaged by the cold and rain of{May and June, 
but it is now looking of good color. Reports generally 
are favorable. July and August make the corn crop. 

The season has been very favorable for grass and hay. 
Butter and cheese have been plenty, and of good quality. 
The hay crop will be abundant wherever the soil is in 
good condition. Weare now in the midst of the hay har- 
yest, and it is generally admitted to be abundant. 

The large promise of apples and pears will not be real- 
ized in the East, probably not more than an average crop, 
which indicates a good market in New York forall the 
fruit the West can send us. Of grapes it is too early to 
speak, though the vines are said to be looking well. 
Peaches in Jersey and Delaware will be plenty. 

The great crops of the South, corn, cotton, and tobacco, 
are doing quite as well as could be expected under the 
circumstances. In the Mississippi Valley there were ex- 
tensive breaks in the levees, and wide spread destruction 
therefrom. In other parts on the sea-board there have been 
excessive rains and overflows, but the damage is confined 
to the Jow lands in the river valleys. In some parts there 
are complaints from the freedmen, that they are diverted 
from their labor by political speakers, who are anxious to 
indoctrinate them in their duties as citizens. But not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, the reports from the South 
are in the main of a cheerful character. The freedmen 
are better paid, and work better than last year. The feel- 
ing for the future, growing out of the prospects of the 
crops, is very hopeful and jubilant. In North Mississippi 
they have devoted three-foyrths of their land to bread- 
stuffs ; the cotton looks healthy, but suffers for lack of the 
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hoe. About Jackson, they are trying German laborers, | Staten Island, N. Y.; Auditor, A. M. Halsted, 68 Pearl- 


and are pleased with the change. In Western Tennessee, 
two-thirds of the land is said to be in corn and the small 
grains, which last have been gathered with a fair yield. 
We have recently conversed with a large planter, from 
Southwestern Georgia, who reports the negroes as work- 
ing well generally; oats a good crop, and, being fed un- 
threshed, a great relief to working animals ; wheat very 
good, corn looking well, and fruits abundant. The cotton 
crop is promising, and planters in his section estimate 
itat not less than millions of bales. We have 
seen this estimate made in other responsible quarters. 
The apprehension is felt that the crop may be so large as 
a remunerative point. In 


three 


to carry prices down below 
spite of the tax, which we think a great blunder on the 
part of the Government, cotton is likely to be the main 
crop in the Gulf States for generations tocome. On the 
whole, the crop prospects are eminently satisfactory, and 
indicate a profitable trade for the coming fall and winter. 

Tue Crops or Evrore.—The prices of grain in this 
country depend very much upon those of Europe. Almost 
all our surplus crosses the Atlantic.and a heavy Euro- 
pean demand.,or the prospect of wars, which will interrupt 
the regular supplies, at once puts our prices up. It is still 
too early to be able to judge of the wheat crop of Europe. 
By the last advices the weather was so good, that, though 
the stock of wheat in first hands was reduced so low that 
its amount could hardly be estimated, yet markets were 
dull, and the general expectation of a full harvest caused 
an unsettled state of prices, which will no doubt continue 
until the question is settled, and the harvest in good part 
over. In Great Britain, a large part of the hay had been 
secured in unusually good order, and though the weather 
was cold and unfavorable for grains, yet, with an abun- 
dance of hay, farmers were feeling very well satisfied. 
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A New Era in Poultry Breeding in 
America. 


ae eae 

We have expressed ourselves plainly in regard to the 
rad demoralization of most poultry breeders who raise 
birds for sale. That the grossest frauds are intentionally 
and unintentionally practiced, will not be denied. One 
reason is that poultry fanciers in this country have no 
sure standard of excellence to guide them. Judges at 
fairs decide awards upon the same principles that they 
would judge of hogs or sheep, without knowing the very 
accurate and unifcrm points of color, of form and feather, 
by which the various breeds of poultry are raised and 
judged of in Europe, and among poultry fanciers of intel- 
ligence in this country. Now a society of energetic mcn has 
been formed to disseminate knowledge. to correct faulty 
standards, and establish good ones. We know many of 
the gentlemen who formed the society, and believe that it 
was done from the real love of beautifal domestic poultry 
and their breeding. Some have, and will have, birds for 
sale, others have not, and never will have, but in the so- 
ciety they mect as lovers of poultry, and breeders, and not 
as merchants. We hope much from their exhibitions 
and from their annual reports, but more from the spirit 
of honorable rivalry, of thoroughly honest dealing, and of 
fair investigation, which seems to animate all. The mem- 
bers of the society are now located at the North, East. 
and West, others will join from the South, and by inter- 
change of birds, and opinions, and free discussions at the 
gatherings of the society, it is not too much to expect ¢ 
new era in poultry breeding in America. We append 
a brief report of the meeting for organization. 

Tue American Pov.try Socrety.—Pursuant to the 
call noticed in the July number of the American Agricul- 
turist, a meeting was held at the Cooper Institute, in this 
city, July 10th. Those present represented several States 
of the Union, and much enthusiasm prevailed, all agree- 
ing in the desirability of establishing a Poultry Society, 
national in character. A committee, consisting of Messrs. 


A. M. Halsted, S. M. Saunders, and J. C. Thompson, sub- : 


mitted a draft of a constitution, which, after thorongh 
discussion, was unanimonsly adopted. The first article 
indicates the purpose of the society. It is as follows: 
‘* This association shall be called ‘ The American Poultry 
Society.’ Its object shall be to increase interest in, and 
promote the improvement of poultry breeding and man- 
agement in this country, by adopting standards of excel- 
lence, by public discussions and exhibitions, by collect- 
ing and disseminating intelligence, and by such other 
reasons a3 may be deemed advisable.”’ The terms of mem- 
bership fixed upon, are the the payment of $3 a year. The 
names of thirty-cight gentlemen were enrolled as mem- 
bers, and the following officers were chosen to hold their 
places until the annual election, to be held the second 
Wednesday in October. President, J. G. Finnie, Esq., 11 
Wall-st., New York; Vice President, James E. Mallory, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, W. A. Fitch, 
American Agriculturist Office, New York; Corresponding 
Secretary, C. M. Saunders, corner Cedar and Pearl-streets, 
New York; Zreasurer, J.C. Thompson, Tompkinsville, 
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st., New York. These form the Executive Committee. 


—— 
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Jottings in Europe. 

—_—o——_— 

[Mr. Jupp, in making a summer's tour on the other 
side of the Atlantic, went for the express purpose of 
secnring vesf, though expecting to glean much informa- 
tion which will be indirectly useful to our readers here- 
after. He expressed the determination to abandon his 
pen and everything that has the slightest connection with 
work for the mind. Still, he sends home occasional 
social letters, and we shall take the liberty to give some 
brief extracts that will interest others, perhaps, as well 
AssoctaTE Epi tors. | 
—For tive days we have 
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Editorial 


as ourselves.- 

Mid-Atlantic, June 3a. 1867 
been driven eastward by both steam and wind power, 
about 300 miles every 24 hours. Our good ship, the 
“ Tripoli.’ tossed and rolled by the waves, like a floating 
cork, though built wholly of iron, keeps her straight on- 
regardless of wind or tide. As usual. I 
refuse any tribute to Old Neptune. Most of our company 
make at least an hourly contribution, I already begin to 
feel the exhilaration of absolute freedom from business 
cares, and every day’s journey is adding to the broad sea 
wall that separates me from routine work. I really feel 
free for once—the first time in a dozen years, or more. 
Five years ago to-day I was in precisely the same latitude 
and longitude, and for the same object, but the depressing 
anxiety for the fate of the armies and of our country, 
gave little reason for calm quietude, and the disasters to 
our soldiers on the Peninsula, magnified by the interest- 
ed London editors who were holders of Confederate 
Bonds, 89 distressed me that I hastened home, worse 
jaded than when I set out. God grant that no troubles, 
political or financial, may this year interfere with the 


ward course, 


quietude and rest I seek. 

Cork, Irdand, June Wth.—All well. Yesterday af- 
ternoon we were landed at Queenstown, in less than 11 
days’ running tim: from New York, despite several days 
of severe storm. I could wish every friend crossing the 
ocean might have as good ashipas the Tripoli, and as 
good officers as Capt. Martyn and his associates....Nota 
single profane word has been heard from officer, crew, or 
passengers, and not even a discourteous look. Every- 
thing possible to be done, has been done to make every 
one comfortable, and at a meeting of the passengers on 
Saturday, a unanimous and hearty vote of thanks was 
given to Captain and men....To-day we rode out 15 
miles through the country, visiting ** Blarney Castle,” 
and kissing the ‘Blarney stone” of course. This és a 
beautiful region. I am sure that without something 


wrong in the political, social, and religious condition of 


the country, uo Irishman would ever leave such a fertile 
and lovely land as this. 

. Londonderry, Ireland, June 14th.—During the last 
four days I have passed through the entire length of the 
** Emerald Isle ’’—a distance of full 300 miles as we trav- 
eled—and stopped nearly a day each at Dublin and Bel- 
fast. Tconfess, I have fallen in love with the country. 
You need never think of Ireland asa poor barren coun- 
try. Nowhere in America can you travel 300 miles and 
see so beautiful, so fertile, and so well cultivated a region 
as that I have just traversed. With few exceptions there 
isasuccession of thoroughly tilled fields, clothed with 
luxuriant crops. I suppose there are barren sections on 
the island, but I have not seen them. The farther we 
came north, the more beautiful has the country appeared, 
and right here, away up to the very shores of the North- 
ern Ocean, and as far north as Hudson Bay in America, 
the farms fairly rival in beauty and luxuriance, and good 
culture, the finest regions of South-eastern Pennsylvania, 
or the Genesee Valley in Western New York. The living 
hedges, instead of fences, of course increase the attrac- 
tiveness of the rural scenery....Had I not seen scores, if 
not hundreds, of beggars, everywhere in the streets of 
the downs I have passed through, I should wonder greatly 
whence come the millions of poor that have flocked from 
these shores to our own land. There is another ex- 
planation. Every now and then the attentive and polite 
railway officials have pointed out to me a village and its 
surrounding country, remarking that ‘they belonged to 
such and such” a “Jord,” or “baron,” or “earl,” ete. 
Divide the soil among the people, as in America, and there 
will be a different state of things. 

The * Giant's Causeway.’—The sun rises here 
now 4 little after 3 o'clock, A. M., and sets about 9 P. M., 
and the twilight continues nearly all night. Iam writing 
this by daylight, at 9144 P.M.! Last night I stopped at 
Portrush, some 40 miles northeast of Londonderry, and 
taking advantage of the carly sunrise, rode % miles east 
to the noted “Giant's Causeway,” a mass of regular 
columns four or five thousand in number, just out from 
the sea, presenting a most wonderful exhibition. Let no 
one fail to see this natural phenomenon. It far exceeds 
my previous conceptions. I will not attempt a descrip- 
tion, when so many abler pens have failed..... 





Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Tlints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
‘ype and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere, 


Hiow to Remit without danger of loss.— 


Checks on New-York Banks or Bankers 
make them payable in all cases 
Co. 


are best for large sums; 
to the order of Orange Judd & 


Post Office Money Orders may now be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 


as many hundreds have been sent to us without any loss. 


the 


are & 


new system, 


very 


Registered Letters, under 
which went into effect June Ist, 
Ineans of sending small sums of money where P, O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg- 
istry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk, 


safe 


sent 


receipt For ét. 
‘airs.—Who are the Officers ?—We 
desire to have, and to keep regularly, the names of the 
officers of all the Agricultural Societies in the United 
States. Will those interested in such institutions, please 
forward them, and also notify us when changes are made ? 
Also please state time and place for holding next exhibi- 
tion ; we shall publish as complete a list as can be made. 
instance not only the 
county, and STATE. 





Be particular to give in each 
name of fown, but that of 





The Death of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture,—The Hon. Isaac Newton died at 
Washington, in June last. * Though we have at times felt 
it our duty to be rather severe on his official acts, we be- 
lieve that he did as well as he knew how, and that he was 
socially a kind man. but placed in a position for which 
he was naturally unfitted. Rumor has mentioned the 
names of some dozen or more, as likely to be nominated 
as his successor, but at the time of our writing, no nomi- 
nation for the position has yet been sent to the Senate, 





Chemistry of the Farm and the 
Sea.—This title covers a series of familiar, short, and 
interesting essays by Dr. Jos. R. Nichols, of Boston, edi- 
tor of the Boston Journal of Chemistry. The subjects 
treated, besides those named in the title, are the chemistry 
of a bowlof milk, of the dwelling, of a kernel of corn, and 
of the sun, obscure sources of disease, the action of water 
on lead pipes, and bread and bread-making. Published 
by A. Williams & Co., Boston, of 123 pages, 8vo. 


Sundry HMumbuags.—The number of let- 
ters received during the last month from parties who have 
been insulted with piles of circulars from the various 
swindling shops, is not as large as in some previous 
mouths, and they come from fewer sources than is usual; 
but several of the old offenders are still operating, not- 
withstanding they have been arrested,and held for trial un- 
der bonds, and their places cleared of the thousands of cir- 
culars, envelopes, etc., which was the bulk and substance 
of all they contained. The wonder is that people can be 
so easily taken in and swindled ; in fact, it appears as if 
they were not only willing but desirous of being hum- 
bugged, and of paying for the operation. One of our cor- 
respondents writes that he sent forty-five dollars to Stod- 
dard, Maguire & Co., Baltimore, whose circular is word 
for word like C. Hi. Garland & Co.'s, and received goods 
which he invoices thus: 


2 Brass Watches, worth................- - $0.00 
1 White Watch Te) Wesisc cose swab ceeuueene csemiaciae 0.05 
1 Pistol ee MOORE ET CC 0.% 

0.10 


12 White Spoons 
1 Brass Chain 
1 Plated Pin RS 
AOR SGD oa 5 sia ce vies cwe xs cesineee' es .. $0.50 
Such trades are of daily occurrence, and yet the people 
are infatuated with the idea that somebody is going to 
give them, as a particular favor, five, ten, or © hundred 
times the value of their money, for the sake of inducing 
others to try the same operation, and get gulled....J. Z. 
Brennan & Co. send out their circulars, representing that 
they are determined to senda good prize to your neigh- 
borhood, and have accidentally met with your name, etc., 
etc., and if you will send them twenty dollars in gold,they 
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will send a package of tickets, andif these don’t draw elev- 
en hundred dollars in gold, clear of all expenses, they will 
send another certificate in their Brilliant Extra Lottery 
Scheme.... Frank Mass & Co. send a circular precisely 
similar, only for ¢en dollars they want you to draw twelve 
hundred in gold. Of course,whoever * goes in” loses his 
coin....A. A. Kelley, who was shown up in the July 
number, is still selling his lottery tickets, and swindling 
all those who are foolish enough to buy. May 22d, 1867, 
Kelley issued a flaming circular, headed ‘* Important An- 
nouncement! To the patrons and agents of Kelley’ lirst 
Grand North American Gift Concert. Of 500,000 tickets is- 
sued, only a few remain unsold. The delay in its com- 
pletion has been unavoidable, and we have been com- 
pelled to extend the time of the first concert to Saturday, 
July 13, 1867, ewhen ét will positively take place at any cost, 
without further postponement, at Cooper Institute, New 
York City.’ Now, TAKE NoTIcE, Saturday, July 
13th, an advertisement appeared in the New York Herald, 
leaded ** Kelley’s Grand North American Gift Concert. 
A card. To Ticket Honprrs, etc. We have found it 
absolutely necessary, in justice to our patrons, to extend 
ihe time of the first concert fora few days, owing to the 
detention of our mail, containing thousands of letters, by 
the postmaster of Chicago, etc., ete.’? Peter Cooper, Esq., 
informs us that Kelley has never even engaged the hall 
for his grand enterprise, and furthermore that he cannot 
have it for any such purpose. Kelley in his last adver- 
tisement says, ** Our sales have been immense, our suc- 
cess complete.” Of course it has; success to him is to 
fill his pocket with other people’s money, but this prom- 
ise that his ‘* Grand Gift Concert wéll positively take place 
without further postponement, July 13, at Cooper Institute,” 
while the hall was not secured, and the concert did not 
take place, we hold up asa mirror in which our readers 
may see the man.. .Matthew Westbrook sends a great 
variety of circulars, offering fortunes for very little money. 
Among the lot thus advertised are the ‘* Continental Tea 
Company,” ‘** The Metropolitan Jewelers’ Association,” 
** American Album Watch,” ‘* Sporting Greenbacks”’ 
and vile things, too vile for decent people to read. 
On one of his circulars we find: ‘*Our stock con- 
sists in partof 1400 pianos, 600 melodeons, 700 cabinet 
organs,” ete., etc., etc. Matthew was arrested July 3d, in 
the afternoon, for selling lottery tickets, etc., had an ex- 
amination, was held for trial, and, for want of ready 
hail, was sent to the lock-up, protesting most earnestly 
against this method of celebrating Independence. In clear- 
ing out his place, the officers failed to find any of that big 
stock of musical instruments, ete., the particulars with 
regard to which are seen in the small bills, The stock con- 
sisted of a pile of circulars, as usual, worth three cents 
per pound, electrotype plates of the Sporting Greenbacks, 
a few pounds of tea, ete.....Many other smaller concerns 
ofsimilar character are still sending out their circulars,and 
gulling the people. Most of them have been already shown 
up in our columns, but are still out of the penitentiary, 
though they ought to be in it, because, as Mr. Beecher said 
in his sermon, of July 14: ‘* Ifaman wants to have justice 
in the courts of New York, it would seem as if he should 
co there with his purse in his hand. We have heard of 
corrupt judges. We have heard men speaking of the 
judiciary of the city of New York, which stinks like 
Sodom and Gomorrah. They buy and sell justice, 
they are seeking for pelf, they sell the sanctity of their 
ermine.’ We warn all our readers against lotteries of 
every kind. Anything and everything that has prizes 
to be drawn for, is a violation of the civil and moral law, 
and here we mean toincludeall such drawings at church 
and charitable festivals, fairs, ete. Those who sell a hun- 
dred tickets, more or less, at $1 each, for a share ina 
twenty dollar Bible to be drawn or raffled for,are violators 
of the State laws, and such practices should be dis- 
countenanced by all good people. A cause that cannot 
be sustained by honest and honorable means is not 
worth sustaining at all. We caution our readers again 
against quack doctors, (don’t write to us about them, we 
don’t know them, and don’t want to,) quack medicines, 
quack traders, and quackery of every kind. Millions of 
dollars would be saved annually to honest people by heed- 
ing this warning, 





Manure Frauds—The South Chief- 
ly Victimized.—Our attention is seldom called to 
fraudulent dealing in pretended fertilizers, when we do 
not find that the planters and farmers of the Southern 
States are the great sufferers. A case of most glaring 
frand has lately come to our notice in this way. <A gen- 
tleman having a deposit of excellent shell-marl in Vir- 
ginia, where it is easy to load vessels with it, was brought 
in contact witha Baltimore chemist, who proposed to 
him to manufacture it into a fertilizer fully equal to Peru- 
vian guano, at a very low rate. A sample was furnished 
ofa “manipulated” fertilizer he was then making,and sell- 
ing for $40 or $50 per ton retail, and the manipulator 
agreed to make an article equally valuable, using the marl 
asa basis, He took alsosome of the marl and prepared a 
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sample of what he would furnish. This was sent by us 
to Prof. Johnson, of the Sheffield Scientific School, New 
Haven, for analysis, and we soon learned that it was, as 
we presumed it would prove, of no value as a high-priced 
fertilizer. It is probable that the rascally ‘‘ chemist” 
had added nothing whatever of manurial value to the 
marl. The marl itself has value where it can be liberally 
applied, and the cost of transportation is not much. 
Our friend was thus saved the loss and shame of being 
involved, with his friends, in so disgraceful an enterprise, 
but the fact remains that the chemist continues to make 
and supply to the southern trade, the worthless article of 
his own, at a high price. The man actually pretended to 
court investigation, and to be perfectly willing to have 
the stuff analysed, thinking in this way to bluff off inves- 
tigation, by a show of honesty and conscious rectitude. 
His name is Carey, as we understand, and the * fertiliz- 
er” is called ‘French Manipulated Guano,” or some 
similar name. There are more birds of the same feather. 





Draining—Agricultural and Sane 
itary.—Among the Book Advertisements of this num- 
ber will be found a notice of ** Draining for Profit and 
Draining for Health,’ by Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., whose 
Essay on Tile Draining in our Agricultural Annual for 
1867, has attracted such favorable attention. After a care- 
ful reading of this work, we are impelled to speak more 
strongly concerning it than is our custom with regard to 
the publishing firm with which we are associated, for we 
think that both the importance of the subject and the 
merits of the work demand that it be commended to the 
notice of all our readers. The New York Tribune says of 
this volume :—“ Every page is Incid and practical ; and he 
who works with this essay in hand can hardly fail to drain 
thoroughly and permanently. We exhort every one who 
meditates draining even one acre to obtain Col. Waring’s 
treatise, for it will save him many times the cost.” It 
might have gone still further, and added that every one 
who owns an acre of land that, at any time during the 
growing season is too wet for the best cultivation, will 
find therein arguments to convince him that he cannot 
afford to have it undrained. The questions of cost and 
profit are discussed with great fairness, and in a manner 
to induce even the most * practical”? farmer to drain his 
wet lands. In fact, ofall the books and essays on drain- 
ing that have been published in this country or in Eng- 
land, none is so readable, clear in its directions for prac- 
tical work, and convincing in its arguments for the neces- 
sity and profit of tile drainage and improved sewerage as 
this. Col. Waring’s experience during the four years that 
he held the position of Agricultural Engineer in the Cen- 
tral Park in New York, and in an extensive private prac- 
tice, has fitted him particularly well for the preparation of 
a manual of the art of draining, and he has performed the 
task with entire fidelity. 





Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege.—The Old Bay State, after some preliminary diffi- 
culties, is soon to have a college for farmers’ boys in 
complete running order. It is not surprising that there 
should be differences of opinion among highly intelligent 
men as to the organization of an Agricultural College. In 
this country it is an untried experiment mainly, and the 
few agricultural schools that have been started have not 
done much to dispel the popular prejudice against agri- 
cultural education. The abiding conviction of farmers 
is, that education, beyond the rudiments, is a dangerous 
thing for a farmer's son, and if he attempts to master the 
science of his calling, he is pretty sure to have a call to 
some other business soon after he opens his books. The 
great majority do not believe thata young farmer can have 
any education, to fit him for his business, half so good 
as that which he can get upon the farm; and if that be 
the case, agricultural schools and colleges are humbugs. 
They may make scholars, but they fail to make farmers. 
The Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
have another idea, and are going to give it a fair trial. It 
will succeed in Massachusetts if anywhere. Through the 
efforts of Prof. Clark, of Amherst, they have secured 400 
acres of land, admirably adapted to their purposes, about 
a mile north of the literary institution, and just a con- 
venient distance from the village. Anyone who has ever 
had occasion to buy five contiguous farms for any public 
enterprise will know how to appreciate the professor's 
labors in this behalf. The site for the principal buildings 
has been selected, and a dormitory, built to accommodate 
48 students, a dining hall and a laboratory, are now ina 
state of forwardness, and will be ready for use before the 
beginning of the college year, which is October 1st. It is 
expected that a corps of instructors will then be on hand, 
and, what is rarer in these enterprises, a body of students 
to meet them. There is tobe a regular and a special 
course of instruction, the first to embrace four years, and 
to ground the student thoroughly in the science and prac- 
tice of agriculture. This proposes to take boys of 14 
years of age and upward, and to give them a good educa- 
tion cheaper than they can get it elsewhere, and in one of 








the most healthful and beautiful regions in the country, 
distinguished for the high moral and social cultivation of 
its people. The special course will be arranged for the 
fall and winter, for the benefit of those who can devote 
but a few weeks or months to agricultural studies. A spot 
has been selected for propagating houses and a botanic 
garden, in which it is designed to have specimens of all 
the trees, shrubs, and flowers that will flourish in that 
soil and climate. The Pinetum is to be upon the north 
and east side of a hill, that overlooks the whole farm—a 
natural locality for pines and hemlocks. It is proposed 
to have here all the new varieties of evergreens that pro- 
mise to be hardy, and to serve for ornamental planting. 
About twenty thousand dollars have been given for this 
Botanic garden, but this is not half enough. We hope 
some gentleman of liberal ideas, who has a spare fifty 
thousand dollars, will endow this garden, and enable the 
trustees to give us a good arboretum, and thus do well 
what has never been done at all in this country. This 
school of agriculture has no connexion with the literary 
institution in the same place, known as Amherst College, 
except the privilege of access to its cabinets and libraries, 
which are among the best in New Eng]ind. We are happy 
to commend this new institution to our readers, and shall 
be greatly disappointed if it does not meet a want that 
has long been felt for the sons of farmers, and of men in 
other pursuits. 

Barley—Early Sowed.—“L.,” of Mid- 
dlefield, Mass., gives his experience in answer to the ob- 
jections of J. 8. C. to sowing barley early, (p. 244, July 
Nov.,) as follows: ‘* Seeing a suggestion a few years since 
about sowing carrots early, to have them get a start of the 
weeds, I sowed about 90 square rods of very weedy 
ground with 2'4 bushels of barley that had foul seed in it, 
as early as I could work the ground, and harvested 26 
bushels of extra clean barley. [I don’t think there was 
half a pint of foul seed in the whole lot. Whether it was 
the result of sowing early or not, I can’t tell, but think it 
was that and the heavy seeding together, for, after raking 
off the barley, the stubble was pretty full of weeds,” 





Should Animals be Shown in their 
Natural Condition ?—Mr. A. C. Clarke, of Hender- 
son, Jefferson Co,..N. Y..writes: ‘* I find the following use- 
ful and truthful statement in ‘ Walks and Talks,’ of the 
April No. of the Agriéci/turist, p. 130, ‘In the case of ani- 
mals that have been bred for generations for the sole pur- 
pose of producing a large amount of flesh and fat in a 
short time, @ fleshy condition is perfectly natural ana will 
not prove injurious, wiless carried to excess.’ To what 
animal can this truth apply so well as tothe hog? The 
same author says,‘I have a thorough-bred Essex sow, 
that, compared with ordinary sows, was excessively fat, 
and at ten months old had a fine litter of six pigs.’ 
[ask, is it not better, then, to breed hogs whose natural 
condition is fat rather than dean? The Agricultural So- 
ciety of the State of New York offers a premium for hogs 
‘not too fat to breed.’ T have been denied a preminm on 
an * improved Cheshire sow,’ because she was ‘ too fat to 
breed,’ and yet within two weeks after she had a litter of 
ten fat pigs that sold, at six weeks of age, at $20 a piece, 
and the pigs of the lean sow, that took the premium, were 
not worth,and would not sell for, more than $2.50 a piece. 
Now, the natural condition of the improved Cheshire 
hog is fat. Though a large breed, I have bred a great 
many of them that, at one year of age, on coarse food and 
no extra care, would weigh from 500 to 700 pounds. The 
pigs are fat, many exceeding 350 pounds, and some 400 
pounds, at nine months old. A neighbor fattened one last 
fall that weighed at nine months and six days 429 pounds. 
Would not the judges who inspect hogs for a premium at 
our State Fairs do well to take into consideration the nat- 
ural condition of the animal ?” Certainly, but Mr. C. will 
admit that an improved Cheshire sow may he too fat to 
breed, and, if #0, ought not to show as a breeding sow. 


Pork Raising.—Bidwell Bro’s, of Minne- 
sota, suggest that great good might result by calling at- 
tention to the unprofitable course pursued by many in 
pork raising. They say: ‘‘ In the fall all the largest pigs 
are fatted and killed, while the smaller ones sre left to 
winter over. These have pigs the next season, and so 
the evil is continued. From severe cold or want of prop- 
er food in winter, or both,they become stunted, and make 
no heavier pork than spring pigs. The same cause re- 
duces the number of pigs in their farrows. We ought to 
select the largest and best sows for breeding, and keep 
them year after year. They should come in early in 
spring, and be well fed, and the size and number of their 
progeny will he increased, and early maturity secured,” 





The Fairs.—The managers of Agricultural 
Fairs make a great mistake in not putting forth their 
announcements in time for exhibitors to be able to 
study their routes over months beforehand. We would 
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gladly publish in August a full list of fairs, w ith the names 
of secretaries, so that the thousands of owners of valuable 
patented articles, who look to our journal for information, 
may be able to get it, and form their plans to go, or send 
their agents, to as many fairs as possible. This is just as 
important with reference to the county as to State fairs, 
for the time must all be filled up. The secretary of the 
State Board of Ohio, has set others an example by pub- 
lishing early a full list of county and town fairs of his 
State. If the secretaries of other State Agricultural So- 
cietics and Boards of Agriculture would do the same, 
the cause of agricultural progress would be promoted. 





Special to Agricultural Societies. 
—Mr. W. A. Fitch, who has charge of the Advertising 
Department of the American Agriculturist, desires to re- 
ceive proposals from the Executive Committees of Agri- 
cultural Societies for the insertion of one or more pages 
of suitable advertisements in their Annual Circular and 
Premium Lists, His address is 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


_—_ 


Death of Thomas Brown,.—An open- 
handed, free-hearted, big-souled man, fair-minded, just 
and honorable, a warm, true friend, and genial companion, 
was Thomas Brown. He was a lawyer of Cleveland, Ohio, 
established the Ohio Farmer, which is now in its 16th 
volume, a protectionist and liberal politician, a warm 
personal friend of Chief Justice Chase, by whom, while 
Secretary of the Treasury, he was made one of the special 
agents of the Treasury Department, which office he held 
at the time of his death, having exercised its functions 
with great success and credit to himself, both at San 
Francisco and in New York. His interest in agricultural 
subjects never abated. All who knew him will mourn 
his death, which took place in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 
13th, cutting short a vigorous manhood in its very prime. 





Death of John A. King.—This dis- 
tinguished citizen, ex-Governor of the State of New 
York, ex-President of the State Agricultural Society, the 
recipient from the people of many offices of trust and 
honor, died on the 8th of July, at his home in Jamaica, 
L. I. He was born in 1788, has long been prominent as a 
friend of improved agriculture, and was an active mem- 
ber of the Queens Co. Society, and of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, while his health permitted. He was a 
good farmer and neighbor, a liberal, polished Christian 
gentleman, bringing down to our, perhaps, too democrat- 
ic times, the dignity of bearing and grace of manner 
which characterized the *‘ old regime.” Mr. King united 
with his friends and neighbors in celebrating our Nation- 
al Anniversary just passed, and made a short address, al- 
luding to himself as passing away, and his work as done. 
A day or two only elapsed before he encountered a 
paralytic stroke, to which his life soon yielded. 


A Portable Pump invented by Mr. N. 
Page, Jr., was exhibited at this office a few days since. 
The instrument is very simple, of little weight, requires 
very little exertion to operate it, and is susceptible of 
many uses, not only as a convenient pump of small ca- 
pacity, but also for syringing in Green-houses, watering 
plants, washing wagons, windows, etc. It is so con- 
structed as to throw a single stream thirty to forty fect, 
which, without change of nozzle, may be instantly 
changed to a coarse spray or fine mist, at the will of the 
operator. An advertisement of it appears on page 307. 





Leached and Unleached Ashes.— 
E. C. Long, Erie Co., N. Y. At the prices you name (three 
and twelve cents per bushel.) it will probably pay to buy 
both leached and unleached ashes for manure. Leached 
ashes usually contain but very little potash, but they are 
valuable for other ingredients, and on much farm land 
where the mechanical as well as the chemical effects of 
ashes are desirable, produce marked good effects. 





Subjects on which Subscribers 
need Information.—“ Rheumatism ” affecting tur- 
keys, curling up their feet. Their health otherwise being 
good. Cause and cure wanted. 

Cause of the sudden death of calves, taken, some suck- 
ing, and others after having been weaned. Symptoms:— 
They refuse to eat or suck, fall, go into spasms, and soon 
die, frothing at the mouth. 

Reason of ewes eating their lambs, and the cure. 
In regard to this, C. F. H., of Nebraska, writes :—“ I have 
been troubled for three seasons by ewes eating their 
lambs. Last year, I found out the guilty one, and knocked 
her in the head; she was cating the lambs of other ewes. 
Ithought I was rid of the trouble, but this season it 
appeared to be as bad as ever. I killed the one I caucht 
at it, but that does not scem to prevent the difficulty. They 
cat off their feet as soon as they are born, : : 








The Double Deutzia.—Two years ago 
this month, we figured the Double Deutzia, then a recent 
introduction from Japan. Our figure, which was taken 
from a green-house specimen, scarcely did justice to the 
shrub. Now that it is becoming ‘more common, fine spec- 
imens may be seen, and certainly nothing can be more 
beautiful; the flowers are very double, and the outer 
petals have just atinge of pink. It is perfegtly hardy, a 
free bloomer, and the flowers are admirable for bouquets. 


Fill up the Clubs, and select the pre- 
miums. All subscriptions sent in this month, whether 
commencing with January or July, will count on the pre- 
mium lists. A few thousand more names may yet be 
added to this year’s list by a little vigorous effort. Wi 
you have a premium? See also Special Premiums, p. 276. 


Geyelin’s Poultry Brecding.—An 
English book of G. K. Geyelin, C.E., entitled ‘* Poultry 
Breeding in a Commercial Point of View,” etc., has been 
republished by A. Williams & Co., Boston, Mass., with 
an introductory preface, by Chas. L. Flint, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. All contribu- 
tions of new ideas on the subject of poultry raising, from 
persons who have given real thought to the subject, are 
of value, and for this reason we place a high estimate 
upon all that Mr. Geyelin writes. It is not usual for prac- 
tical men, or those who have put their theories and plans 
to the test of real use, ‘Sin a commercial point of view,” 
to write out their views, and say not a single word about 
their results. There is a real practical and excellent 
chapter in this book on poultry breeding in France—the 
report of a visit of Mr. G. K. G., in search of the fabled 
monster poultry establishments of that country. This 
chapter was given to the American public, more than a 
year ago, in an appendix to Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. 
Mr. Geyelin’s connection with the establishment of the 
National Poultry Co., at Bromley, Kent, was not of long 
continuance, and so, we suppose, his ideas were never 
thoroughly carried out, still, in many respects, they 
seem feasible. If any egg-hatching machine will work 
well, we think the one he describes will be likely to. It 
displays great ingenuity, as does also his Artificial Hen, 
and his plan for a large establishment, made up of small 
independent sections. The book is a neat 12mo. of 127 
pages, for sale at our counter, or sent by mail, for $1.25. 


Things by Mail.— Many perscns seem to 
think that they have only to do up a fruit, flower, or in- 
sect, in some kind of package, put on the requisite 
stamps, and place it in the mail to insure its safe deliv- 
ery. It is the exception that these things reach us in any 
tolerable condition, and many well-meaning people 
doubtless wonder why we do not notice their fruit, flow- 
ers, etc., while the fact is, their fruit has been converted 
into “jam” in the mail bags, and their flowers reduced 
to an unrecognizable pulp. It is quite useless to send 
fruit, fresh flowers, or insects, by mail, unless they are 
put in a tin, or other, box so strong that all the pounding 
the mail bags get, will not crush it. No strawberry has 
been received this year by mail in good condition. With 
dried plants we have less trouble, though these are often 
crushed when put in common envelopes. They should 
be placed between stiff papers or pasteboards. 


Whe American Naturalist. — We 
made a brief announcement of the appearance of this 
journal, and intended before this to call more particular 
attention to it. The editors have gained by their expe- 
rience, and each number is better than the preceding 
one. We have, in the July number now before us, arti- 
cles on the Sea-Horse and its Young, Recent Bird Tracks, 
Jelly Fishes, Agency of Insects in Fertilizing Plants, Ice 
Marks and Ancient Glaciers in the White Mountains. be- 
sides a host of smalleritems. The whole story is pleasant- 
ly told,and those of our readers who have a taste for natural 
history, cannot do better than send $3 to the editors of 
the American Naturalist, Salem, Mass., as a year’s sub- 
scription to this, our best popular scientific journal. 





Prong-horn — A Correction. — The 
spirited drawing of the Prong-horn Antelope, on the first 
page of the July Agréculturist, was erroneously credited. 
The artist who made the drawing is William J. Hays, 


Schrzeder’s Bromus, —In July, 1866, 
we gave a figure of this grass, and showed what the thing 
put out under the name of Bromus Schrederi really was. 
We also, upon general principles, expressed our doubts 
as to its value. In the Agricultural Gazette, (English), 
for June 20, we find an article upon those plants that 
have been forced upon the community by means of ‘‘tes- 
timonials,’’ which says: ‘* Schreder’s Bromus, then, is an- 
other example of a plant unduly urged upon the attention 





of cultivators—another example of the way in which ad- 
vertising seedsmen injure themselves, one another, and 
those with whom they deal, by those extravagant an- 
nouncements to which we thus call their attention, as 
damaging the agency by which alone satisfactory busi- 
ness relations can be established between them.” 

Additional Strawberry Notes, — 
We have figured on page 291 most of the novelties of the 
present season. We intended in those notes to say a 
word about the unfavorable circumstances under which 
many of the sorts were exhibited at the American Insti- 
tute. In many instances the rains had prevented the 
fruit from ripening properly. This was particularly no- 
ticeable with Durand’s Seedling, a variety of which we 
gave a figure last year, and expressed a favorable opinion. 
Though good-sized berries were shown, they were flavor- 
less, the flavor having been washed out. 

Abraham Lincoln.—There is some trick about this ber- 
ry somewhere. If there is a distinct sort with this name, 
we do not know it. We hear that the Agriculturist has 
been sold under this name, and we know that, at the show 
of the American Institute, the berry shown, under that 
name, was not different from the Jucunda. There is 
some trickery in this. If any one has a true and distinct 
seedling that he has called Abraham Lincoln, we shall be 
glad to get it, and if it is distinct, to make it known. 

Doctor Nicaise—We have known of this variety through 
the French Horticultural Journals, but never had the 
pleasure of seeing the fruit until Messrs. Frost & Co., the 
well-known nurserymen of Rochester, sent us specimens. 
To insure their delivery, Messrs. F. & Co. wrapped each 
berry in cotton batting. This quite dried out the speci- 
mens and took away their flavor.—We can only say that 
the fruit is very large, has a good flesh, but under the 
circumstances cannot give an opinion as to its quality. 

New Music Store.—We have received a 
package of music published by C. H. Ditson & Co., 711 
Broadway, New York, and O. Ditson & Co., Boston. It 
gives us pleasure to notice the establishment in this city 
of a branch of that old and justly distinguished music 
publishing house, Oliver Ditson & Co., and we heartily 
wish to the new firm a like honorable and successful ca- 
reer. Purchasers of music, musical instruments, etc., 
will find these firms worthy of their patronage. 





The Results of the Harvest.—In 
the cities business is very dull, and were it not that 
men have been cautious in their dealings, and have long 
looked for a time of financial trouble, there would before 
this have been serious embarrassment, One hears on 
every corner reference to the crops; every traveler is in- 
quired of; the newspapers stretch out long columns of 
dry facts, and estimates of probabilities, and the weather 
and its influence is discussed on all sides. The farmer 
has the responsibility of gathering well the good crops 
vouchsafed by a bountiful Providence. With plenty here 
of all the ordinary crops, prices will range low enough to 
enable us to ship wheat and flour and corn to Europe, no 
matter how good the crops are there. With the wheat 
and corn, our debts to Europe will be paid, gold will even 
begin to flow this way, perhaps, and business of all kinds 
will revive. The farmers who can demand and get the 
money,¢cash down, for their grain,if they sell at fair prices, 
will be the first benefited, for they will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the prevailing low prices of articles of cloth- 
ing, etc. Very soon, with a buoyant money market, goods 
now held very low, will be **marked up.” The results 
of the harvest of spring grains, and the prospects of the 
corn crop, will attract public attention after this, as of 
great importance. We hope our readers will favor us 
with brief statements of the weather as affecting these 
crops, and the results as soon as known. 

A Lady’s Invention.—The Garment Con- 
formator, advertised in another column, is an ingenious 
arrangement for fitting dresses, etc. Ladies of our 
acquaintance who have tried it, say it works admirably, 
and especially in fitting forms of irregular shape. 





Plea and Testimony for the 
Robins.—“B. Bros.,”’ St. Paul, Minn., writes: ‘We 
observe your correspondent’s indictment against the 
robin, and would ourselves feel guilty to have sentence 
passed upon him without giving our testimony in his 
favor. They reached here about the middle of April, and 
busied themselves eating sumach berries until it became 
warm enough for the appearance of insects. We had two o1 
three acres of borage plowed late in the fall, which, on the 
first days of warm weather in May, was almost alive with 

quash bugs. The robins left the sumach, and for several 
days remained the greater part of the time on the plowed 
ground, eating millions of the bngs as they appeared on 
the surface. So well satisfied were we with the destruc- 
tion of the bugs that we planted an acre of squashes, which 
are growing finely, unmolested,” 
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Strawberry Show of the Amer« 


ican Institute.—The American Institute arranged 
for an exhibition of Strawberries on June 18th, but the 
unfavorable weather induced a postponement until the 
25th. In consequence of this change, the show was not 
80 large as the very liberal premiums should have brought 
out. The quality of the fruit more than compensated for 


the lack in quantity. Several new berries were shown, . 


most of which are noticed on page 291. Thongh some of 
the principal prizes were, for reasons satisfactory to the 
judges, not awarded, we must commend the liberality that 
proposed them, and we hope that such generous efforts 
in behalf of horticulture may in the future lead to satis- 
factory results. 

The following are the premiums awarded: 

Premium Offered by Dudley 8. Gregory, $50. For the 
best collection (not less than 25) of named varieties in 


bearing, to be exhibited in pots not more than 10 inches ° 


in diameter—Reisig & Hexamer, New Castle, N. Y. 

Premium Offered by Salem H. Wales, Esq., $25. For 
the best collection (not less than 20) of named varicties, 
one pint each—Reisig & Hexamer, New Castle, N. Y. 

Premium Offered by Wm. TH. Butler, Esq., $12. For the 
best collection (not less than 12) of named varieties, one 
pint each—Frank Brill, Newark, N. J. 

Premium Offered by Nathan C, Ely, Esq., $6. For the 
best collection (not less than 6) of named varieties, one 
pint each—E. Williams, Montclair, N. J. 

For the best plant (in fruit) of any kind, to be exhibited 
in a pot not more than 10inches in diameter, $5—S. 
Spingstead, Unionport, N. Y. 

For the 3 heaviest berries—S. Spingstead, Unionport, 
WN; Xs 

For the best quart of Agriculturist, $3, James M. Betts, 
Stamford, Conn.; for the best quart of Austin, $3, Frank 
Brill, Newark, N. J.; for the best quart of Durand’s Seed- 
lings, $3, Frank Brill, Newark, N. J.; for the best quart 
of Green Prolific, $3, Frank Brill, Newark, N, J.; for the 
best quart of Ida, $3, E. Williams, Montclair, N. J.; for 
the best quart of Jucunda, $3, Frank Brill, Newark, N. J.; 
for the best quart of Lennig’s White, $3, Frank Brill, 
Newark, N. J.; for the best quart of Rippowam, $3, J. 
W. Faulkner, Stamford, Conn.; for the best quart of Rus- 
sell’s Prolific, $3, E. Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; for 
the best quart of Triomphe de Gand, $3, Mrs. R. A. Kerr, 
Marlborough, N. Y.; for the best quart of Wilson’s Al- 
bany, $3, E. Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; La Constante 
was exhibited by O. Cleveland, Jersey City, but he being 
a@ manager, was debarred from receiving a premium. 

H. Beecher & Sons, Westville, Conn., for the best fruit 
basket, $3. 

Twenty-eight varieties of seedlings were exhibited in 
small quantities; all were presented by T. R. Peck of 
Waterloo, N. Y., and some of them show good qualities. 

Tue Greetey PrizE.—Regarding the prize of $50 of- 
fered by Mr. Greeley, the Judges, John Ellis, Thomas 
Meehan, Geo, Thurber, and J. J. Thomas, say that sev- 
eral fruits of great promise were offered for this prize, 
among which were No. 18, Chas. Downing ; a seedling of 
remarkable size and beauty, No. 30 of Seth Boyden’s 
Seedling ; Romeyn's Seedling, a very prolific variety, and 
Durand’s Seedling; but before this premium can be 
awarded, according to the terms specified, the plants 
should be examined on the ground to ascertain how they 
have wintered, and again in fruiting time, by a committee 
appointed for this purpose. 





Notes on Farming in the Grain 
Districts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
—Almost every State has its distinct phases of agriculture, 
occasioned by its soil and climate, or by its first settlers. 
Grain growing, which is the leading business in the hus- 
bandry of the best portions of these States, is secured by 
the peculiarities of the soil mainly. The soil which is 
under the plow is easily tilled, and comparatively free 
from boulders or large stones. There is nothing to inter- 
fere with the plow, the harrow, or the cultivator. For 
the most part, corn is not touched with the hand-hoe after 
planting, and even the planting is often done by the drill. 
Lime is almost everywhere cheap, and with the small 
quantities of manure made, serves to keep up the fertility 
of the land with very moderate applications. The farms 
underlaid with limestone are said to be subject to drought 
in summer, making them unreliable for pasture. Rye or 
wheat, oats and corn, are easily raised, and probably pay 
better than dairy farming. They take less capital, involve 
less labor, and require less skill, The rotation, corn on 
a limed sod, oats or a summer fallow, manure and winter 
grain, either rye or wheat, clover, and timothy are com- 
mon, making a five or six years’ course. There is a uni- 
formity in following this course, withont much regard to 
the nationality of the original settlers. 

We come upon the characteristic PENNSYLVANIA BARN, 
long before we enter the State at Easton, traveling by the 
Morris and Essex railroad. It is planted, if possible, 





upon a side hill, and has. one or two stories below the 
barn floor, whiere the hay and grain are delivered, The 
best model has stone gables, and the walls of the lower 
stories are of stone,or brick, laid in mortar, and made rat 
proof, @he entrance tothe main floor is directly from 
the ground an the upper side, or by a broad drive-way of 
gentle ascent where this is necessary. It is of large capa- 
city, frequently 50 by 100 feet, and will hold several hun- 
dred tons of hay and grain. There are deep bays on either 
side of the floor for hay, and immediately beneath the 
floor is the granary into which the wheat, oats, and rye 
are received, when they are threshed. The threshing and 
cutting of straw,corn fodder, and hay, is all done by horse 
power. The cut feed is conveyed by a shoot tothe stables 
in the basement, where it is mixed with meal, and fed to 
the animals. The whole basement is occupied with stalls 
for cattle and horses. There is a large cistern in the side 
hill, catching all the water from the barn, and furnishing 
an abundant supply for the stock. A-pipe brings the wa- 
ter from the cistern, immediately in front of the feeding 
stalls, so that little time is lostin watering. Sometimes 
a neighboring spring, instead of a cistern, furnishes the 
water. There is one grand defect in this style of barn— 
the want of some means near the stalls for the preservation 
and composting of manures, and with this supplied, we 
do not know that it could be changed for the better. Ma- 
nures are not prized so highly as they are further east, 
and for this perhaps the lime is at fault. It is a great 
labor to cl@an out the stables in this kindof barn. The 
manure is carried out by wheel-barrow or other contri- 
vance, and deposited in the open yard, where, mixed with 
straw, it lies exposed till the annual clearing out comes 
in August or September, for the oat stubble or summer 
fallow. A barn cellar underneath the stables would save 
largely in labor, and in the value of manure. We think, 
on many of these farms, from two to five hundred dollars 
are lost every year for want of a cellar. 


PORK RAISING is quite an important item in the business 
of the grain farm. The pigs are sometimes fed in clover 
through the summer, but quite as frequently run at large, 
and the manure is wasted. They are generally fed upon 
raw corn, and in large inclosures when shut up for fatten- 
ing. We did not find the small pen well filled with muck 
or loam, upon which the eastern farmer relies for several 
cords of his best manure. We believe it pays to have 
swine sheltered, and to feed with ground and cooked food. 


RAISING ROoTs receives very little attention in the grain 
growing districts. Potatoes are raised for the table, and 
the yield is quite as generous as in the Eastern States, 
but we did not see any large fields of carrots, parsnips, 
beets, mangels, or turnips. Perhaps the climate is not so 
favorable, but we could not learn that experiments had 
been tried to test the matter. We think some of the 
roots would be found to succeed very well, and that they 
would be found to bea very profitable addition to the 
stores for the winter feeding of cattle. We suspect room 
will yet be found in the model barn of this region for a 
root cellar, and that carrots will become a part of the 
daily rations of the horse. 


THE BREEDING OF HORSES is a common branch of busi- 
ness upon the grain farm, and generally pays well. They 
are not of any distinct breed, but are larger than those 
raised at the east. There is a great demand in the sea- 
board cities for a large horse, weighing from twelve to 
fifteen hundred pounds, for trucks and heavy wagons, 
which Pennsylvania, more than any other State, supplies. 
Almost all the work upon the farm is done by horse-power, 
and this requires a large force,which,on the eastern farm, 
is supplied by oxen. The young horses are kept until of 
suitable age for service, and then sold for from two to five 
hundred dollars each. Strength and size are qualities 
sought more than beauty and speed. The horses for ex- 
portation are a large item in the wealth of the State. 

FarMING BY Proxy is much more common than at the 
East. The land owner, instead of renting his farm for a 
stipulated price, or upon shares, hires a foreman or farm- 
er to oversee and board the laborers. He is not a resident 
upon the. farm, but visits it as often as suits his conve- 
nience, and gives such directions as he chooses to the 
foreman. The compensation of the foreman varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. We found one who received 360 
dollars a year, house rent, fuel, and the use of two cows. 
He agreed to board laborers at three dollars a week, and 
the laborers worked for 16 dollars a month (wet and 
dry) and board. Another on a somewhat larger farm re- 
ceived 700 dollars a year with honse rent, fucl, and other 
privileges. He boarded the laborers at a stipulated price, 
made all the purchases, and sold all the products of the 
farm, and kept the accounts. Land owners who pursue 
this course, are generally men of business in the neigh- 
boring villages or cities, who see the farm frequently, and 
keep close watch of the management. They have a farm 
account, and know the profit or loss of the business. We 
found one gentleman who farmed in this way, making 
from 7% to 8 per cent. on his capital, and he could show the 
figures. He spent money freely, and got it back again. 





The Picnic, and How to Go to it. 
within 

The picnic is an institution in our cities and vil- 
lages, and nothing is more common than a gen- 
eral turn out of friends and neighbors for some 
rural retreat in the dog-days. It is quite as 
much needed upon-the farm, and now that the 
hay and grain harvests are mainly over, a good 
time generally should be inaugurated by the 
young men and maidens of the farm. ‘ All 
work makes Jack a dull boy.” Who should go? 
Everybody that has done good solid work 
through the hay harvest and behaved himself; 
the commodore, who has bossed the work, and 
done the thinking, and had the tools all ready 
in season; his wife, who has spread a bountiful 
table and sent savory luncheon to the ficld; 
little Bess, who has mixed the sweetened water, 
tempered with lemons or with vinegar, and 
brought it to the field; little Bob, who has rode 
horse to plow, and raked after the cart all sum- 
mer; the old folks who have happy memories 
of harvest days; the good dominie, who has 
sweat in his pulpit to make your Sabbaths prof- 
itable, and you better every day in the week; 
the doctor, who has taught you to observe the 
laws of health, and prescribed apples and pears 
instead of pills—every honest worker, old and 
young, ought to have a day’s release from toil. 
Where should they go? To any pleasant spot, 
not too far off to make it a weariness—some 
river bank, some island, some sea-side fesort, 
some hill or mountain, where there is grateful 
shade and fine scenery. How should they go? 
With their own teams, if possible. The railway 
and steamer will do for poor people who can- 
not support an establishment of theirown. We 
like independence and a home-made picnic. 
What shall they do? Enjoy nature and society. 
Do not impose upon anybody the necessity of 
a lecture, or a speech, or be tied up to any pro- 
gramme. Singing is in order, so is swinging, 
and silence and quiet, if people like them better. 
Only get the people together, and let your com- 
mittee see that each family brings its offer- 
ing to the festival, and it will take care of itself. 


Top Dressing Grass Lands, 





A very interesting experiment has been made 
with various kinds of manures applied to grass, 
at the State Agricultural College of Michigan. 
The manures were applied to the plots, from 
May 5th to 10th, 1864, and the products were 
carefully cut, dried, and weighed, in July and 
October of the year 1864 and 1865. The soil 
was a light sandy Joam. 

2 bush. of plaster per acre gave an increase of 4,153) of hay 
5 “ * wood ashes * “ “ “soem “ 
20 loads of muck 1“ * + err?“ 
20 + and 3 bushels of salt  “ 5,318 * 
8 bushels of salt ” + 418m “ 
20 loads of horse manure ‘* ot *5,023m “ 
20 “ “6 cow “ “* “ “ 4,874b oe 

This experiment covers two years, and seems 
to have been carefully made. It gives, without 
much doubt, the approximate value of these 
manures as top dressings for light sandy loams. 
It shows that two bushels of plaster are worth 
a little more than two tons of hay, and five 
bushels of ashes produce nearly the same quan- 
tity. Estimating hay at 15 dollars a ton, this is 
a very good price for plaster and ashes. ers 
who want to get ahead should certainly invest. 

The experiment also shows the great value of 
muck in comparison with stable manure, and it 
is for the sake of the muck argument that we 
give place to this experiment this month. The 
muck is shown to be nearly as valuable as the 
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cow and horse manure, and when compost- 
ed with salt, is even more so. We wish a 
compost made of one-third fresh horse dung, 
and two-thirds muck, had been introduced in 
the experiment. Something of the value of the 
horse and cow dung was probably lost by evap- 
oration, which the composting would have 
saved. We think such a compost would have 
shown better results than either of the manures 
specified. Muck must be worth, about a dollar 
and a half a load, delivered upon the field, for 
top dressing, and if the farmer can furnish it for 
fifty cents, as many can, he has a strong induce- 
ment to enter the muck swamps, which are 
usually accessible this month and the next. 
How can farmers be content to do without ma- 
nure when there is so much profitin applying it 
with a liberal hand? Muck and its composts 
can be spread upon grass land with safety at 
any time after mowing. 





Cutting and Curing Grain. 
ae eevee 

The high price and scarcity of wheat flour of 
the best qualities, in comparison with the abund- 
ance and low price of poor flour, indicate 
more strongly than any statement we can make, 
the immense losses our farmers have sustained 
on account of bad management and unfavora- 
ble weather in harvest time. In our opinion, a 
very serious loss accrues, annually, from the no- 
tion, which teachers of agriculture have be- 
lieved and promulgated for years, that grain 
ought to be cut before it is ripe, 
in order to get the most fine 
flour. The latest thorough ex- 
periments seem to disprove this, 
and so we presume the advocacy 
of not cutting wheat before it is 
ripe will be general, and farmers 
may swing over into the other extreme, and meet 
with loss from shelling. This is not, however, the 
great fault of our grain harvesting, especially at 
the West. Labor is scarce and high ; as much 
as possible is done by horse-power, but the work 
of binding and shocking is not yet done by 
machinery, and this is what is slighted. The 
bundles are poorly made, and they are poorly 
shocked. The shocks are wet through and 
through by heavy rains, and more or less by 
every passing shower. The grain grows, and 
the shocks mould or become “musty,” of course. 
The market is spoiled, the merchant embar- 
rassed, and the farmer gets poor pay and goes 
behindhand year after year. Meanwhile he 
buys a barometer, studies the weather, grum- 
bles, and, perhaps, honestly thinks he does his 
best, and that the weather must take all the 
blame, The prosperity; thrift, happiness of any 
particular agri- es 5 
cultural region { 
depends directly 
upon the good 
farming, measur- 
ed by the profits, 
of its individual 
farmers. It is 
therefore for ev- ™ 
ery man’s inter- 
est to improve 
his own practice 
and that of his neighbors as much as possible. 

In the matter of shocking grain, great im- 
provements are to be made before the country 
can feel that an abundant crop on the field can 
be reckoned upon as sure to add materially to 
the wealth of the nation. We received a com- 
munication from John Molony, Jr., of Dubuque 


Fig. 1. 














Co., Iowa, a few weeks since, on shocking grain, | 


and since then have taken pains to assure our- 
selves of the fact, that the common practice in 
shocking grain over large sections of the West- 
ern States is shockingly careless. Mr. Molony 
writes: “I think there is more grain lost by 
bad shocking and wet weather following, than 
in any other way. I gener- 
ally have a hand to gather 
the sheaves in piles, twelve 
in a place, six on the right 
and six on the left, with a 
place in the middle for the 
Fig. 3. shock—buts all turned in, 
and the rows straight through the field. I then 
commence by taking one sheaf in each hand, 
by the heads, and set them down firmly on 
the ground, closing the heads together; then 
setting two more pairs in the same way, 
I have six in a double row; I then put two 
up on each side, making ten in all in the 
shock, and two left for caps. This makes a 
round shock, (see fig. 1). I put my arme around 
the top of the shock and squeeze the heads to- 
gether—kicking in the buts if they are slant- 
ing too much. I then take one of the reffain- 
ing sheaves, and pull the band back within a 
few inches of the but; then put the but against 
my chest, the left hand holding upthe sheaf, and 
with the right hand divide the sheaf into three 
parts, bending the straw first to the right, then 
to the left, then bend the middle straight down. 
I put it on the shock and prepare the other cap 
in the same manner, and place it across the 
first, and press down firmly, pushing in any 
heads that may protrude from under the caps, 
(see fig. 2). We 
had a fair chance 
to test my plan 
last harvest, it 
being very wet 
here. The shocks 
that I put up 4 
were perfectly 
safe, while those 
that my help put ; 
up were nearly 
allspoiled. The 
men could not be induced to put the shocks 
up as I did, but threw from 20 to 25 in a 
shock—dung pile would be the right name— 
setting the sheaves down so lightly as hard- 
ly to break the stubble, and resting very easily 
and insecurely against each other. They would 
break no caps, but only throw five or six on 
top. With the first wind, down came the shocks; 
or the weight of so many wet bundles on top 
spread them and caused them to fall. It is a 
poor policy to make a shock so large that the 
cap will not cover it well, and it looks like go-a- 
head farming to see the shocks of uniform size 
and in straight rows. My helpand others laugh 
at me, and say that I am too particular, but 
I find advantage in it, and don’t care.” - 


The method differs little from the common 
Eastern practice, in which the number of 
bundles varies from 10 to 14 in a shock, 12 be- 
ing usual. When 14 are used, 12 are set as in 
figure 8. The cap sheaf is made by taking two, 
having the longest straw, slipping the bands 
towards the buts a little, then binding them to- 
gether. It is opened, set over the top of the 
shock, and well packed down, as shown in fig. 4. 
This makes, if well done,a very secure thatching, 
as well as very substantial shock. The use of cot- 
ton cloth hay-caps offers an advantage in mak- 
ing shocks stand firmer, but little, if any, better 
security against rain. These caps which will add 








to the firmness of the shocks, should be at least 
4 feet square, with loops in the corners, and 
wooden pins passing through these loops should 
enter the sheayes near the bands. The time re- 
quired to put the caps on and off, and to take 
care of them, is fully equal to that necessarily 
spent in making good shocks. A good set of caps 
will often pay for themselves in a single season. 





Money In Oyster SHELLS.—Large quantities 
of these shells are thrown into the streets in the 
country villages and market towns. They make 
a good road bed, but can be more usefully 
employed in improving the soil. They are easily 
decomposed by fire.and water. Pile any com- 
bustible material in a row, about ten feet across 
and three feet high, as compactly as possible. 
Brush, turf, peat, or old roots will answer the 
purpose. Upon these pile your oyster shells, a 
foot thick or more; then pile on more brush 
and another layer of the shells. Bank the sides 
with old turf or sods, and put sods on the top. 
Fire the heap on the windward side, and with a 
little attention the whole mass will burn down 
and make a splendid ruin for the farmer’s pur- 
poses. Clay burned by the same rude process 
makes an admirable dressing for the soil. 


a 


Southwestern Georgia for Fruit. 





We have seen very fine specimens of fall pears 
from Albany, Georgia, brought north by a resi- 
dent of that place, in good eating condition July 
ist. The early varieties of pears and apples 
ripen there about the 1st of June, and peaches 
from the ist to the 20th of that month. The 
Catawba grape grows in the greatest perfection, 
and is ready for market about the 20th of July. 
This gentlemansays there is a large district, em- 
bracing several counties, between Albany and 
Savannah, where these and other northern fruits 
grow in the greatest perfection. These lands 
can now be bought from 1 to 10 dollars per 
acre, without improvements, and from five to 
thirty with improvements. The wild lands are 
mainly covered with a heavy growth of yellow 
pine. The diseases and insects which so greatly 
annoy the fruit grower at the North, are hardly 
known in this region. Would not this bea good 
opening for northern emigration in large col- 
onies? <A projected railroad will bring this fine 
fruit region within 10 hours of Savannah, and 3} 
days of New York, and make it another feeder 
of our city markets, Our fall fruits in midsum- 
mer will be worth looking at. 





Insect Enemres.—The appearance and dis- 
appearance of insects, which destroy our crops, 
are governed by laws which we understand very 
imperfectly. Last year over large portions of 
New England the fruit trees and elms were de- 
prived of their leaves by the Canker-worm, 
where this year scarcely one is to be found. 
The good people of the States west of the Mis- 
souri were making the plans todo battle with the 
locusts where they were so abundant last year; 
yet they have been very generally disappointed. 
Still, in other localities the locusts (grass-hop- 
pers) have appeared, and eaten almost every 
green thing. The ten-lined spearman, or striped 
potato-beetle, is, in spite of every effort to stay 
its progress, moving steadily eastward—now 
crossing Northern and Middle Illinois. Each 
year its ravages become more extensive. The 
only hope of checking them, seems to be in at- 
tacking them in their winter quarters. How lit- 
tle do we know about what so nearly concerns us! 
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Shrews or Shrew Mice. 
ss 
Among the shrews we find the most minute 
of our native quadrupeds. ‘Some, like one shown 
in the engraving, are not very small. They are 
remarkable for their great shyness and activity, 
and, when seen, are usually mistaken for mice, 


which they some- es 


what resemble in 
size and form. They 
are all insect eaters, 
hence should never 
be killed when rec- 
ognized. Sevycral 
of the species bur- 
row, forming exten- 
sive galleries un- 
der ground like the 
mole. They are 
found usually in 
fence rows and old 
stumps, and about 
moist, boggy mea- 
dows, wherever 
their food abounds, 
When wounded, 
they emit a strong 
musky odor, which, 
however, does not 
deter hawks and 
owls from swallow- 
ing them, and it is 
from the crops of 
these birds that naturalists obtain some of their 
rarest specimens, as we are informed by Mr. 
John W. Bell, the well known N. Y. taxidermist. 
The largest of the group in the engraving is the 
“mole shrew,” (Blarina talpotdes,) which is 5 
or 6 inches long, including the tail, which is 
about one inch long. It is found from Nova 
Scotia to Georgia, and westward, probably, to 
the Mississippi Riy- 
er. It isshaped a 
good deal like a 
mole, having no 
visible ears, small 
bright eyes, point- 
ed muzzle, 30 teeth, 
and large  fore- 
paws. The fur is of 
a uniform glossy 
slate color, a little 
darker above than 
below. It makes 
burrows, and in its 
habits is like the 
mole. The little 
one above on the 
right is the “Broad- 
Nosed” or “ Long- 
Eared Shrew,” (So- 
vee = platyrhinus,) 
which often is 
found in theEastern 
States. It is only 
two inches long to 
the tail, which is 
about 14] inch long ; 
it weighs about 50 
grains. The ears 
are large, the nose 
flat, but pointed, 
the body chestnut-gray above, and ashy beneath. 
The one opposite is “ Forster’s Surew,” (Sorex 
Forstevi,) « species found along the Atlantic 
coast, and more or less inland. Its tracks are 
often very noticeable in the winter upon the 
snow, and these little creatures haye been seen 


COPPERHEAD. 





as far north as the 67th degree of latitude, very 
actively running about when the thermom- 
eter indicated 40° to 50° below zero. Full 


grown individuals are 1} inches long to the tail, 
Which measures about an inch and one-third. 
The color is smoky brown, with a pale ash-col- 
ored belly. These animals are now classified in 


GROUP OF SHREW MICE. 


three genera, and although not less than 20 spe- 
cies existin the United States, yet they are stran- 
gers to most people. Most of them belong to 
the Pacific coast and north-western Territories. 
They are readily distinguished from mice’ by 
the number and closeness of the teeth, and their 
very sharp pointed noses. We do not know 
that they do any damage, except by burrowing. 


RATTLESNAKE, 


Rattlesnake and Copperhead. 





The common rattlesnake is a sluggish, heavi- 
ly moving, and, except for its rattle and. bite, 
an uninteresting serpent of 3 to 4 feet long. 
It is brown above, light colored beneath, and 

















marked with two rows of confluent brown spots 
from its head to near the tail, where the color 
becomes nearly black. The scientific name is 
Crotalus durissus. This one iscommon to a large 
part of the United States, and there are other 
¥pecies in the Southern States, on the prairies, 
and on the great plains. The reputed charm- 
ing power of this 
snake, and proba- 
bly of any snake, is 
« pure fiction. It 
takes its food by 
lying in wait for its 
victims, and killing 
them by its bite. It 
eats squirrels,birds, 
and such small ani- 
mals. Whenalarm- 
ed, it at once coils 
itself up, vibrates 
the rattle on its tail, 
and, if menaced, 
strikes. The mouth 
is furnished with 
sharp teeth, and 
the upper jaw car- 
rics two long, curv- 
ed, grooved fangs, 
above which are 
little glands, secret- 
ing the poison that 
is ejected simulta- 
neously with the 


bite. The bite so speedily fatal to small ani- 
mals, is not so dangerous to human life as is 
generally believed, for comparatively few cases 
of death to adults or active boys occur, though 
it is not very uncommon to hear of persons 
being bitten; still the bite is accompanied by 
much suffering. When a person is bitten, his 
own mouth or that of a companion should be 
at once applied, 
and the venom 
sucked out if pos- 
sible, (when swal- 
lowed, it is harm- 
less). A poultice of 
wet tobacco should 
be applied if noth- 
ing better isat hand, 
and the patient kept 
thoroughly under 
the influence of al- 
coholic stimulants, 
(even drunk). The 
rattles are formed 
by a succession of 
loose, horny shells, 
of such a shape 
that, though each is 
entirely loose from 
the others, if can- 
not become detach- 
ed, unless broken. 
The number of rat- 
tles does not indi- 
cate the age, for 
one to four are add- 
ed in a year, and 
often some are lost. 
The rattlesnake 
never pursues, and 
it is very seldom that men not fool-hardy 
or utterly careless are bitten by them. 
“The Copperhead,” (Ancistrodon contortrix,) 
is, next to the rattlesnake, the most venomous ol 
our serpents, but more dangerous, as it gives no 
warning of its presence or alarm, as the other 
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does. It has a thick, triangular head, and a 
body continuing quite thick to near the tail. 
The general color ig light brown with transverse 
bars forked on the sides, which gives an appear- 
ance as of crossing diagonal lines; beneath it is 
flesh-colored, spotted and blotched more or less. 
The fangs and poison are similar to those of the 
rattlesnake, and like it also, if a fang is broken 
off, another will grow to supply its place. 
“ Chunkhead” and “ Deaf Adder” are common 
names. It frequents low and moist places more 
than the rattlesnake, 

aaa 
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The Use of Machinery Upon the Farm. 
go 

One of the most cheering indications of the 
times is the rapid introduction of improved im- 
plements in husbandry, especially of those that 
are moved by horse-power. In this matter the 
West is far ahead of the East, and the grain 
growing districts greatly excel the dairy regions. 
Corn, Where it is grown upon a large scale, is 
now very generally cultivated by horse-power, 
without the use of the hand hoe. Five times 
cultivating is much better than three times hoe- 
ing, and much cheaper. Some drill in their 
corn, one kernel in a place and one foot apart, 
by a horse drill, and claim that they not only 
do the work at much less expense, but get a 
much larger crop. There is no hand labor about 
it until you come to the harvesting, and even 
this, we anticipate, will soon be done by machin- 
ery. Potatoes are cut, dropped, and covered, 
cultivated and dug by horse-power, and, we 
think, will soon be bagged and binned in the 
Wheat is put in by the horse drill, 
and cut by the horse reaper. The hay harvest 
is now all secured by horse power. These ma- 
chines are not indeed universally introduced, but 
their economy is so apparent, and they put the 
hay and grain harvests so completely into the 
power of the farmer, that no man can long afford 
to do without them. The manufacture of these 
machines has become a vast business, giving 
employment to tens of thousands of men, and 
the demand for them is constantly increasing. 
They are a powerful argument for the clearing 
out of stumps and boulders, and for making the 
rough ways smooth. The man who clings to 
the time-honored tools, and the good old ways, 
will be badly beaten in the market. * ss 


same way. 





ee 
Ox-Yokes—How to Make Them. 
—@—~ 

Mr. E. O. Shultz, of Oconto Co., Wis., fur- 
nishes some directions about yoke-making, ac- 
companied with a model, which we picture 
in fig. 1. He writes: “There is no need of 
having an ox’s neck so sore as to require treat- 
ment, or to stop his work, if we have a yoke 
that is fit fora team to work in. There is not 
one man in ten that can make a yoke. Any one 
can make a stick with holes bored in it, no mat- 
ter how, so that a pair of bows can be put in. 








Fig. 1.—ox YOKE. 


The oxen can suffer the consequences. If there is 
a law against cruelty to animals, this is one case 
which should be investigated. I have madea 
great many yokes, and any one who has used one 
of them, comes to me if he wants another. 





| oxen that one will not fit. 


There is no place where oxen are made to draw 
so hard as they are in the lumber woods, and I 


| 
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Fig. 2.—YOKE MARKED OUT. 
have not seen a single ox laid up, and have 
heard of but very few that were sore enough to 
require treatment, where my yoke was used. 
Not being able tu make a sketch of anything 
so that it can be understood, I have resorted to 
cutting a small model which corresponds with 
a finished ox-yoke, and will show you the prin- 
ciple, the main thing being the shape of the neck. 
I make them all of the same size and shape, 
(with the slight variation in breadth and depth 
noted below), and I have yet to see the pair of 
I will give you my 
plan and I think it will benefit some, at least, 

of your subscribers to follow it. 
Yellow birch is about the best timber you can 
use. Find a log large enough to split, in order 
a | a 


Fig. 3.—YOKE MARKED OUT. 





to work the heart out, as such an one will not be 
so liable to check in seasoning ; square it 8 x 10, 
then lay your yoke out, (as in figs. 2 and 3). Be- 
ginning where the staple is to come, measure 11 
inches each way, then 9 inches,and then 8 inches, 
on each side, making in all 56 inches. Be sure and 
bore your holes with three-quarters of an inch 


| slant to the foot, to each hole, and you will have 





no bother in getting a well shouldered bow in. 
Work the neck out sothat the holes will come 
even on the under side, say like this, (fig. 4), not 
me _f = 

Fig. 4. 
thus, (fig. 5), then shape it both ways alike, so 
that whicheyer way the yoke lies on the neck 
there shall be nolump or ridge. The model 
will show you how it should be; make yokes 
just like it, and I warrant there will be no sore 
necks. For a yoke todraw on a chain, the stick 
should be 8'|, x 11 inches, and the yoke will not 
roll up on their necks; to use on atongue, 8 x 10 
is the right size; if oxen draw very high, make 
them 8?],x12 to draw on a chain, and 8x11 
on the tongue. The holes should always be 
made as I have stated above.” 
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Large Fields Wanted. 
——_eo——~ 

One of the great nuisances in the New Eng- 
land States and in tLe dairy regions generally, 
is the small size of the cultivated fields. One, 
two, and three acre lots are common, and ten 
acre lots and upward, are rare. In many cases 
the cost of fencing has been much greater than 
the cost of the land, and the keeping up of these 
fences is a large tax upon the farmer, and the 
principal labor of repairs comes in the spring, 
when he is most busy. The fences are always 
in the way of plowing and cultivation, and of 
no particular advantage in pasturage, the chief 
argument for them.: We see no reason for any 
more divisions in the arable part of the farm 
than there are crops in the rotation. The per- 
manent pasture and woodlands might come 
under a different rule. In the grain districts 
recently visited, we were struck with the large 
size of the fields, even on two and three hundred 








Fields of twenty, thirty, and even 
This feature 


acre farms. 
fifty acres, are not uncommon. 


| adds beauty to the landscape, as well as facili- 


tates the cultivation. We are coming more 


| and more into the use of machines and horse- 


| intolerable nuisance. 


power in the cultivation and harvesting of our 
crops, and this only makes the fences a more 
We want a clean sweep 
for the grain drills, the cultivators, the mowers 


and reapers, the tedders and rakes that are 
ready to relieve aching human muscles. The 


| kindest thing that could happen to the average 


| 








dairy farm would be to have three-fourths of its 
fences quietly sink out of sight. Fortunately, 
most of these farms need draining, and the 
stones are needed to help carry off the super- 
fluous water. 
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Future Prospects of Cotton in the South, 


pe 
Those who have held that “Cotton is King,” 
now that the king is dethroned, seem deter- 
mined that he shall not be even a citizen among 
us. They prophesy evil of the plant, and ad- 
vocate the growing of other crops in the Cotton 
States. “Let us raise the cereals and the meats 
that we consume at home, and let the world 
take care of itself. If we grow cotton, let it be 
only in such quantity as we can manufacture 
at home.” This outcry of disappointed ambi- 
tion is very natural and very foolish. The vin- 
dictive feelings of a people will have very little 
to do with the crops they raise. These will be 
governed mainly by commercial considerations 
Men will raise that by which they think they 
can make the most money, whether it accords 
With their political views or not. We cultivate 
land to get ahead in the world, and to sustain 
our families, and not to build up or demolish 
political theories. It is the best economy for 
the commonwealth and for the individual that 
every locality should raise the crops for which 
it has the best natural or acquired facilities. The 
new lands in the north-west will grow wheat 
very largely, because it pays better than any 
thing else. In the valleys of the Susquehanna 
and its tributaries, they will follow the rotation, 
corn, oats, wheat, clover, and timothy, because 
these crops suit the soil and ‘climate, and pay 
better than dairy farming. In New York they 
will raise butter and cheese. About our large 
cities, they will follow truck farming. In the 
cotton belt, they will continue to grow cotton 
for the same reason. The plant flourishes there 
better than in any other region where it has 
been tried, and can be raised most economically. 
When men can make from fifty to a hundred 
dollars per acre by putting in this crop, they 
will not plant corn and oats to get half as much. 
Men will follow dollars rather than dogmas in 
their industries. We expect to see cotton flour- 
ish in the South more extensively than ever. 
With all the destruction of the war, a very large 
capital is still invested in lands, gins, gin-houses, 
presses, and sheds, and the people have the re- 
quisite skill to raise and send it to market. The 
plantations may gradually grow smaller under 
the new order of things, but the old crops, with 
some slight variations, will be continued. Last 
year, with an almost unparalleled drouth and 
other hindrances in the matter of deficient capi- 
tal and disorganized labor, nearly’ two millions 
of bales were raised. With favorable weather, 
at least three millions of bales would have been 
sent to market last year. Within a very short 
period, we expect to see the old time cotton 
crops greatly exceeded. Violent partisans may 
wail because thereof, but they cannot help it, 
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Liming Lan 
——e——— 

This practice, which is so common in British 
agriculture, is but little known in our country 
outside of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Ina 
recent visit to the grain growing districts of 
these States, we found lime as highly esteemed 
as manure, and a regular part of their rotation, 
as we have noticed elsewhere. Where lime 
can be had at ten cents a bushel and under, as 
it can in all the limestone regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, the practice is almost universal. It is 
used 2 good deal on farms, far distant from the 
lime-kilns, where it costs at the depot or canal 
twenty cents a bushel and upwards. The con- 
viction of its utility in these States may be said 
to be universal, and if it is not used, it is either 
owing to the high price of the article, or to the 
fact that agriculture receives little attention. 

It is applied by.some to the sod immediately 
after mowing, and this sod is turned under 
cither in the fall or in the spring for corn. It 
is claimed that the lime stimulates the growth 
of grass, and affects favorably every crop in the 
rotation. It would be impossible, without lim- 
ing, to keep up the grain farms to their present 
degree of productiveness, It is also claimed 
for the summer application and the spring plow- 
ing, that it distributes the lime more equally, 
and keeps it near the surface. The lime which 
has been carried down by the fall and winter 
rains, is brought to the surface again when the 
sod is inverted. By this method also, the lime 
has more time to act upon the inert material in 
the soil, and to prepare plant food for the sub- 
sequent crop. Other farmers are quite as cer- 
tain that the best time to apply lime is upon the 
inverted sod in the spring, while the ground is 
preparing for corn. They want to keep the 
lime as near the surface as possible, and have 
no fears of its late action upon the crop. The 
quantity applied to the acre is from thirty to a 
hundred bushels, depending somewhat upon the 
character of the soil, the price of the Jime, and 
the theoretical views of the planter. The better 
the soil, that is, the more clay and vegetable mat- 
ter it contains, the more lime it will bear. Some 
think a hundred bushels quite too much, and 
that so much has a tendency to turn the stalks 
yellow, and to diminish the yield. Smaller 
quantities, say from 30 to 50 bushels, are more 
commonly applied. The lime is usually brought 
from the lime-kiln or depot in its caustic state, 
and is dropped upon the land in heaps where 
it is to be used. Itis there slaked by the ap- 
plication of water, and is about doubled in quan- 
tity by this process. It is then spread as evenly 
as possible over the land. This makes a cheap 
dressing for the land even at twenty cents a 
bushel. The effect is very clearly marked where- 
ever it is used. It keeps up the fertility of the 
soil, and makes remunerative crops even with- 
out manure. Of course, with manure the crops 
are larger and pay better. The question very 
naturally arises, if liming land will pay in other 
districts where it isnot now used? Without 
answering this question at once in the affirma- 
tive, we think the results in these States are such 
as to encourage every farmer who can get lime 
at a reasonable price to make the experiment. 
We have abundance of lime rock in regions 
where it is not burned at all. The conviction 
is quite common that it will not pay to use lime 
upon limestone soils, but in Pennsylvania the 
effects of the application are quite as marked 
upon these soils as upon any other. Then it is 
supposed that it is a difficult and expensive pro- 
cess to burn lime. Very much of this article is 





made upon the farms where it is used without 
even a kiln for burning, as we shall show in an 
illustrated article next month. The lime can be 
made by the most unskilled labor, and with the 
roughest and cheapest kinds of fuel. "Wherever 
there is lime rock and cheap fuel, we have no 
doubt thelime can be furnished at less than 
twenty cents a bushel. In the vicinity of cities 
and large towns, oyster shells accumulate in 
quantities, and can be put to better use than road 
making and grading. They are easily reduced 
with brush or peat, and afford cheap lime and 
generally of better quality than the rock yields. 
We desire to have the experiment made in other 
States on a scale large enough to settle the 
question. We believe many of our farmers will 
doubtless find it to their interest to use lime. 
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When to Turn in Clover. 
2 aia 

In the regions where green crops are turned 
under for manure, there is a diversity of practice. 
Some plow when the crop is in its most suc- 
culent state. The rule for clover is when the 
heads are about half turned brown. The reason 
offered for this practice is, that the bulk of the 
crop is then the greatest, and it undergoes most 
rapid decomposition in the soil. Others do not 
plow in clover until late in fall, and after it has 
been well pastured. The reasons they give for 
this practice are: 1st, that turning in the clover 
green, makes the soil sour, and has a tendency 
to bring in sorrel. 2. It has a bad influence 
upon subsequent crops. 3. In waiting until 
fall, you have the advantage of pasturing, and 
if the cattle are kept upon the pasture, as they 
should be, everything the field produces is re- 
turned to it. 4. More carbonaceous matter is 
returned to the soil. What you lose in tops, 
you gain in the roots of the clover, which have 
four or five months Jonger to grow. 5. Better 
crops follow. Some of the best farmers in Penn- 
sylvania follow this method altogether. Others 
still wait until the following spring, and turn in 
the clover just as it begins to grow. 
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Buckwheat as a Green Crop. 
es 

Where this grain is sowed the 1st of August, 
it will be in condition to plow in for a rye crop 
the lastof September. We have seen rye taken 
from a field four years in succession, with 
no other manure than buckwheat turned in at 
the time of sowing the rye. There was a con- 
stant increase in the yield of the grain, showing 
the benefit of the green crop. If the land is 
not strong enough to give a good growth of 
buckwheat, some manure will be necessary. A 
continued succession of grain crops does not 
show good husbandry, but it may answer for 
remote fields, where stable manure can not be 
applied economically. The green crops and 
the grain should come in a regular rotation, and 
if the soil is thin, several green crops may be 
turned in, in succession, with profit. 
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Plan for a Fixed or Movable Fence. 
sey 

We need not apologize for again introducing 
the subject of fences, for itis one which concerns 
every farmer, and the cost of keeping up good 
fences is (or would be) a drain upon many farms, 
which cancels nearly all the profits. Mr. W. T. 
Millar, of Jefferson Co., Wis., advocates the use 
of iron posts 2'|, feet long, made of inch rod, in- 
serted in large stones, (Fig. 1.) A hole 3 inches 








deep is drilled in the stone, the bar inserted, and 
the remaining space filled up with melted sul- 
phur or lead. The stones 
used are of such a size 
that by the aid of the 
posts, which would af- 
ford a powerful lever- 
age, several might be 
. easily loaded upon a 
Stone-boat, and distrib- 
uted along the line of 
the fence. Mr. Millar 
attaches the panels to 
the posts by putting one on each side, and 
bolting or pinning them together. (Fig. 2.) 
The panels of a movabie fence might be securely 
hooked together by a common iron hook and 
staple, and those of a permanent fence might be 
fastened best by withes of galvanized iron wire. 
The posts need not be more than 2'|, to 8 feet 
long to support the panels of a 4 or 4?|.-foot 
fence. The advantages claimed are that the 
posts will last long, that they will stand on the 
top of the ground, that they may be easily moved 
and reset, or straightened up, and that they may 
be made in winter. Two furrows or more, 
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Fig. 2.—IRON POST FENCE, 

turned together along the line, would be a good 
substitute for the bottom rail. The strips of 
which the fence is made should be narrow, to 
present little surface to the wind. 

The plan of using iron posts is not novel, for 
posts of several forms have long been used, driv- 
en into the ground and braced. The ends in 
the ground rust rapidly; the part above also rusts, 
unless painted with coal tar. When stones can 
not be obtained, it is very easy to improvise 
them with gravel and hydraulic cement. Simply 
dig a pit, say two feet long, a foot deep, and a 
foot wide. Fill this with the concrete, and insert 
the post in the 
middle, as in fig. 
3. This would, we 
think, be cheaper 
and better than 
drilling holes in 
very hard stones. 
Wooden posts 
may be set in the Fi 
same way —that 
is, by digging holes, setting in the posts, and fill- 
ing up with concrete. Use a peck of lime and a 
quart of cement to 2'|, to 3 bushels of gravel, 
mixed coarse and fine, some of the stones being 
as large as one’s fist. Thus set, gate or fence 
posts will last a life time. 
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Work THe Muck Mrixes.—The spring has 
been so wet that it would not be strange if we 
hada dry summer or autumn, making ponds 
and swamps accessible. Drawing out muck to 
some spot easily reached, always pays the farmer 
well. He should keep on hand a large bank of 
muck, and the larger and older the better. The 
sunshine, rains, and frosts, are always improving 
it, as the rank growth of weeds on such heaps 
abundantly proves, It is always available then 
for the yards, stables, or privies, or wherever 
deodorizers are wanted. Composts can be made 
on short notice, and top-dressings administered 
just at the right time for grass field or garden. 
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The Barn of Mr. David Lyman. 


a 

With the increase of wealth, and we must 
add of good sense and enlarged ideas, among 
the farmers of the country, there is a gradual 
but very decided improvement in farm archi- 
tecture. The old system was to build small 
barns and add others on three sides of a yard, 
and perhaps of several yards, and to add sheds 
and pig-pens, and corn-houses, and such minor 
structures as might seem desirable. Thus, in 
the course of a few years the group of roofs, 
big and littie, span and lean-to, in the rear of a 
large farmer’s dwelling, would present the ap- 
pearance of a small crowded village. One of 
our neighbors has some 25 or 30 roofs pertain- 
ing to his barns. Many a farmer is shocked at 
the idea of investing $12,000 to $15,000 in a 
barn, and to spend $20,000 to $25,000 would 
seem utterly unwarrantable extravagance any- 
where. Yet we doubt if the group of buildings 
referred to could be put up for an average of 
$1,000 apiece, while, compared with a well ar- 
ranged barn, they are inconvenient and ex- 
tremely expensive to keep in good repair, 

Among the many Jarge and expensive barns 
recently grected, we have seen none which is 
more thoroughly satisfactory to old school farm- 
ers with broad ideas, than one built by Mr. Da- 
vid Lyman, of Middlefield, Connecticut. Mr. 
Lyman is an active farmer and manufacturer, 
employing the water power adjacent to the old 
homestead of his fathers, and tilling the broad 
acres of the farm on which he was born, a 
family possession for four generations. He 
needs a very large barn for his farm purposes 
simply, and has built one, of which we give a 
view, and plans. The elevation of the build- 
ing, (figure 1), shows entrances to its two main 
stories; there is an other story below. 

Tne Urrer, or Hay Fioor.—This floor is 
shown in fig. 2; all the hay, grain, and straw is 
stored upon it, and it maintains the same level 
throughout. Two threshing floors cross the 
building, and are entered from the high ground 
on the west by a very easy ascent. The main 
entrance crosses over an engine-room, (seen in 
figs. 1 and 3,) which is of stone, arched above, 
and roomy as well as secure. 

By means of Plumb’s Hay-Fork and Traveler, 
of which no less than six railways and travelers 
are fixtures over the bays, the hay is taken from 





Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE ELEVATION OF 
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BARN—FROM TILE NORTH-WEST. 


the loads and dropped in any part of the im- 
mense bays. The forks are worked by one 
horse, attached to Dedrick’s hoisting machine, 
of which Mr. Lyman has two, placed near the 
great doors during the haying season, as indi- 
cated by the figures marked H, P, in the plan, 
fig. 2. A peculiarity of the Plumb-Fork and 
attachments is, that the traveler on which the 
fork moves, is brought back over the load, by 
means of a heavy weight hung, and rising up 
and down, on the outside of the barn. The tim- 
bers containing pulleys over which the ropes 
pass which suspend these weights, are shown in 

















things, in regard to which guess work is ordi- 
narily the rule. Not only are hay, grain, and all 
products sold by weight, weighed here, but 
beeves bought to fatten are weighed when 
brought in, and when turned off fat, and the 
gain accurately known. The great ventilators, 
so conspicuous in the view, (fig. 1), pass from 
the feeding floor through this one to the roof, 
and being furnished with doors at different ele- 
vations, quite to the top of the mow, thus form 
convenient shutes to throw down hay or straw. 
A long flight of stairs passes from the principal 
barn floor to the cupola, from which a magnifi- 
cent view is had of the whole farm and sur- 
rounding country, not the least impressive fea- 
ture in which is a permanent mowing lot of 100 
acres, without a fence, all under-drained, which 
lies contiguous to the barn, and will do its share 
towards filling its capacious bays and mows. 


Tne FEEDING FLoor is entered by several 
doors. Those in the main building are seen in 
the view, and the plan, fig. 3. Two double doors 
open upon a spacious floor in the rear of the 
horse stalls and extending through the middle 
of the main barn. The northwest corner is oc- 
cupied by a large harness and tool room, in 
which is achimney for a stove. On the right of 
the front entrance is the wagon and carriage 
room, closed by a sliding door, or partition. 
There is room on the open part of this floor, 
(behind the horse stalls, and adjacent), to drive 
in three wagons at a time, and let the horses 
stand hitched; and while the stables are being 
cleaned out, several of the horses may be hitched 
to pendant chains in different parts of the floor, 
and so be out of the way, and not interfere with 
one another. There seems to be a good deal of 
waste room here. Mr. Lyman assures us that 
he would not have less on any account; and for 
his purposes, considering his way of doing 
things, we agree with him. Between the ox- 
stalls in the south wing, is a 10-foot passage way 
through which carts with roots or green feed may 
be driven—the stairs in the middle, being hinged 
at the ceiling and fastenedup. Thestalls are 7 
feet wide, and arranged to tie up two cattle in 
each. The animals are fastened by neck chains, 
have great freedom of motion, but can not quar- 
rel. <A gutter to conduct off the 








urine runs along behind each range 
of stalls, and there are well secur- 
ed traps, one in about every 15 
feet, through which the manure is 
dropped to the cellar. The letter 
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the view, fig. 1, near the high windows in the 
gable. The hoisting machine consists of a | 


drum, which is turned by a horse driven in a 
circle; on this the rope is wound. By the 
movement of a lever, the drum is set loose, 
and the rope unwinds, thus lowering the fork 
to the load without backing the horse. 

On this floor are the bins for grain and ground 
feed, provided with shutes connecting them 
with the feeding floor. There are hay scales, 
also, a fixture in one of the floors, which afford 
the means of being very accurate in many 





C, wherever it occurs in fig. 3, in- 
dicates a trap-door for a manure drop. Where- 
ever there are doors which,in the engraying might 
be taken for windows, the letter J is placed. 

The cattle pass to the yards through doors in 
the ends of the wings. The south yard is near- 
ly upon a level with the floor, sloping gradually 
away toward the south and east, but the large 
barn*yard is on the level of the manure cellar, 
and an inclined way gives access to the yard 
on the east side from the cow stalls. Three 
roomy, loose boxes are provided, one for horses, 
and two for lying-in stables for cows; and from 
the satisfaction which Mr. Lyman takes in these, 
we think, if he could be brought to admit, that 
the barn is not perfect, he would arrange to 
have several more. Near the points marked 
W, and F, stand the hydrant for flowing water, 
and the trough for mixing feed, and here, too, 
the shutes for grain and cut fecd discharge 
from the floor above. 

VENTILATION AND Licut.—Four immense 
ventilating trunks, 4 feet square, rise from the 
feeding floor straight to the roof. These are 
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‘‘Emerson’s Ventilators,” of the 
largest size, and cause a constant change of air 
in the stables, the draft being ordinarily suffi- 
cient to be felt like a fresh breeze by raising the 
hand anywhere within a few feet of the open- 
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up against the ceiling, and of a lower part, like a 
solid fence-panel, which two men can take out 
and set at one side, affording entrance for carts 
or cattle from the barn yards. The upper parts 
of these door-like walls are, in most cases, fur- 
nished with large sashes, so that, whether open 
or shut, the cellar is very light. 
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® little else for us to say in 7. 12 a | The mows are so large 
iL NGATE ™ GATE L regard to this most com- ff — f= i Hoae | that I mow away no hay 
modious and substantial 5 2 2 while carting, but do it the 
{ barn. It is exceedingly , Hy > ' 
Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FEEDING FLOOR. roomy and comfortable 
ings. This keeps the air in the whole establish- seasons. It Pps ae ssn — ° ° ° “i 
ment sweeter and purer than in most dwellings. mals, and their fod der, it Ds farm pro- S o a Oo : 
en window s on all sidesof this floor are of large ducts, implements, and manure, from the o Dn n B a’ 
size, with double sashes, hung with weights. weather, effects great saving of labor, is ™ So « 


Under the main drive-way is a fire-proof 
room, intended for an engine, but not now in 
use for that purpose. When this is set and in 
operation, it will, we presume, do away with 
horse-power for elevating and carrying hay, 
cutting hay, stalks, and straw, grinding apples, 
and grain, and the boiler will furnish steam 
for cooking hay and cattle fodder. 

THe Barn Cetiar.—This is arranged for 
hogs, roots, and manure. The fixed partitions 
in it are only two—the one enclosing the root 
cellar, and the other, outside of that, shutting off 
a wide, cemented passage way, extending from 
the door at the northeast corner, around two 
sides of the root-cellar. (See fig. 4.) The rest 
of the cellar is occupied by the manure, and 
hogs are enclosed upon different parts of it, ac- 
cording to convenience. That part of the cel- 
lar wall against the side-hill, is very sub- 
stantial, and laid up of cement concrete. Part 
of the remaining walls are brick, and in these 
are ordinary windows; in the remaining portion 
of the walls wooden partitions are inserted be- 
tween the posts. These, as a general rule, 
consist of an upper portion hinged to the sill of 
the building, which may be raised and hooked 


The Roofis 1'|,-inch,planed and matched spruce 
well slated. Furnished with Spratt’s lightning 
rods. The Architect is R. G. Russell, New- 
Haven. The Builder, Henry E. Woodward, 
Thompsonville, Conn. 

Size of Barn.—The building covers more than 
one-fifth of an acre of land, and thus there is 
over three-fifths of an acre under a roof. The 





























subject to easy and rapid inspection, and not 
least, it is easier for hired men to keep it clean 
and in order, than to do otherwise. The barn 
and surroundings will well repay a visit. 

Neither care nor expense has been spared to 
make the whole structure as substantial and 
convenient as possible, the material being all of 
the best quality. The whole subject has been 
under consideration,and the general plan formed, 
for several years. Mr. L. did not build until he 
felt sure he knew exactly what he wanted, and 
was ready to secure this to himself and his child- 
ren, at any reasonable cost. 


Mr. Lyman’s Memoranpa.— Timbers, Floor- 
ing, Siding, Roof, ete—Lower timbers, white 
oak, 12x14; joists, chestnut; floor, chestnut; 
rest of the frame, white pine, hemlock, and 
spruce, mainly hemlock. The long cross-beams, 
55 ft. long, squared 12x14 inches, are pine. 
Threshing floors, 2*|s-inch pine plank, grooved, 
with a tongue inserted. Bay floors, 1*|.-inch 
pine, planed and matched, laid planed side 
down. Siding is pine, 10 to 12 inches wide, 

and matched, with battening 








planed us 
of this form—costs no more than plain. 








SLIDING GATE 


op A q WATER 
TROUGH 
Fig. 4.—PLAN OF BASEMENT. 


next morning.” The three 
plans are drawn toa scale 
40 feet to the inch, and in 
each the éop is North. The 
storing of manure in barn-cellars is objected 
to by many farmers—but with the free use of 
dry muck, etc., as absorbents, and such perfect 
ventilation, we cannot take ground against it. 











FrEDIne GREEN Foppsr.—Cattle and horses 
will eat an enormous amount of green fodder, 
if fed fresh to them in the stall. Serious evil ; 
sometimes comes from this practice, as the ani-'? 
mals eat too much, and bloat, as when turned 
into rank clover. It saves labor to cut early, 
and let the corn, oats, clover, sorghum, or what- 
ever else used as green fodder, wilt thoroughly, 
and thus lose a good part of its water, be- 
fore feeding it out. Milch cows can hardly 
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eat too much regularly; and after feeding all 
day in the pasture, if a cow will cat a good 
forkfull of green corn fodder, the result will 
surely be seen in the pail. Green fodder ought 
to be fed in racks, in the yard, and the cows 
varded at night. Two-thirds of all their manure 
is thus saved, and the dung heaps grow almost 
summer as in winter. 


as fast in 
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Rotation of Crops in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
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There is much more uniformity in the rota- 
tion of crops in Eastern Pennsylvania than we 
had anticipated. The lower part of the Valley 
of the Lehigh, and the Valleys of the North and 
West branches of the Susquehanna, which we re- 
cently visited, are mainly grain growing districts, 
and we suspect all the best farming of the State 
would come under the head of cereal agricul- 
ture. Only about a fourth part of the State was 
put down as improved land in 1850, and with 
all the rapid improvement of agriculture, there 
is probably not more than a third of the State 
now under cultivation, There are still consid- 
erable tracts of unbroken forest, and vast re- 
gions of rough, mountainous land, which the 
lumbermen are rapidly stripping of all large 
trees, and leaving it to make a second or third 
growth. The best farming is to be found in 
the valleys of the rivers and creeks, where the 
soil is almost uniformly fertile and well adapted 
to grain and grass. 

The rotation is a five or six years’ course, be- 
ginning with corn upon aclover or timothy sod. 
The liming of the land, which is almost uni- 
versal, takes place in connection with this crop. 
The lime is applied at the rate of from thirty to 
a hundred bushels to the acre, and is expected 








to last through the course. There is a differ- | 


ence of practice both in regard to the time of 
applying the lime and of turning over the sod. 
Some apply the lime upon the grass immediate- 
Jy after mowing, and turn under the sod the 
following spring. They say the lime strength- 
ens the growth of the grass, and sinks into the 
soil, so that the spring plowing brings it to the 
surface where if ought to be. Others plow in 
the fall, and lime either in the fall or spring upon 
the plowed field. We found the best farmers 
most strongly in favor of the spring plowing, 
and they would only justify fail plowing where 
there was danger of not having help enough to 
finish the needed plowing seasonably in the 
spring. 
liance for the corn crop, which yields from forty 
to sixty bushels to the acre. 

The second course is either oats or a summer 
The best usage is in favor of the oats, 
for they say that it in itself a paying 
crop, and doves not very much diminish the sub- 
sequent crop of wheat. The third course is 
winter wheat, for which preparation is made by 
spreading all the manure of the farm upon the 
oat stubble or the fallow, and plowing it in, 
The Mediterranean wheat is the variety most 
commonly used, and the yield in good years is 
from twenty to thirty bushels to the acre. Thee 
white varieties of wheat formerly used were 
more productive, but were more delicate, and 
more liable to be destroyed by insects. At the 
time of sowing the wheat, timothy is sown, and 
clover the following spring, about the last of the 
frosts, when the ground is cracked with settling. 

This gives clover asthe fourth course, of which 
there are frequently two crops taken in the same 
season, one for hay and the second for seed, of 
which the yield is from one and a half to two 
and a half bushels. The fifth year the timothy 
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, cow we lost by milk fever. 


The lime and the sod are the main re- | 


has the ground, and this crop is continued for 
one or more years according to circumstances. 
If the grass is very good, or if manure is plenty 
for top dressing, it stays in grass until itis want- 
ed to begin another rotation. Much larger areas 
of land are kept under the plow than is com- 
mon in the dairy regions. Grain fields of from 
twenty to fifiy acres are of frequent occurrence. 
Upon one 300-acre farm that we visited in the 
famous Butfilo Valley, we found 80 acres in 
wheat, 50 in corn, and 80 in oats; or more than 
one half the whole area of the farm. We think 
the farms in these valleys would average one 
fourth of their whole area in these three crops. 
Rye, which is socommon in the dairy regions, 
is very little raised in the valley of the Susque- 
hanna. In Eastern Pennsylvania it is much 
morecommon. This rotation is very well adapt- 
ed to the wants of the grain growing districts, 
and perhaps can not at once be changed for the 
better. Lime is everywhere abundant, and 
with the manure made upon the farm, furnishes 
the ready means of keeping up the fertility of 
the soil. Potatoes are not much raised, except 
to supply the wants of the family and the nearest 
village market. The grain growing farmers of 
Pennsylvania, and of other districts also in the 
United States, have no faith in the cultivation 
of roots. They certainly could be raised profit- 
ably for stock feeding in winter, but would re- 
quire additional laborers. Grain and hay are 
the principal products sold from these farms. 
There is some faitening of cattle in the winter, 
and some raising of pork and making of but- 
ter, but they are mainly for the home markets. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 44. 


2 





The editor of the Agriculturist wrote me that 
he had received a number of letters referring to 
my Walks and Talks, “some praisewise and 
some otherwise.” I asked him to forward them, 
and he did He must have retained the 
“ praisewise,” for all of them are “ otherwise.” 
Several of them criticise my treatment of the 
I had another cow 
taken sick in the same way, and gave her the 
same treatment, except the ergot, and she recoy- 
ered. This does not prove, however, that the 
ergot was the cause of the death of the otier, 
as one of my neighbors lost the best cow he had 
from milk fever that had not had ergot, and the 
Deacon says a farmer in an adjoining town 
lost six cows from milk fever this spring. He 


so. 


| thinks the disease is unusually prevalent. 


One writer advises me to get a breed of hogs 
that will not killlambs. I have both the Suf- 
folk and Essex, neither of which have any say- 
age tendencies. The sows that killed the lambs 
vere some coarse, ill-bred creatures that I bought 
for the purpose of crossing with the thorough- 
breds. It is said that such sows are better moth- 
ers than finer animals. They certainly breed bet- 
ter, and the little pigs take after the sire in fine- 
ness of bone, early maturity, and fattening qual- 
ities. But they need high feeding. You can 
push them forward so as to be ready for the 
butcher in five or six months, but if half starved, 
when young, they rarely get over it, even if well 
fed afierwards. It was very annoying, how- 
eyer, to lose the lambs. I sold the rest of 
them tothe butcher for $4.00 a head,and the 
keep of a lamb is never felt. 

Another of the letters is very savage. The 
writer assails me on all sides, but makes no spe- 
cific charges. I take him to be a city man who 
knows nothing of agriculture, and is annoyed 
because I do not represent farming in accord- 





| ance with his imaginary notions, All I can say 





is that I tell the truth according to my expe- 
rience. I do not find farm-life entirely free from 
care and anxiety. Perhaps I exaggerate the dis- 
appointments and annoyances. But if so, it is 
not a common fault of agricultural editors. We 
hear more of the successes than of the failures, 
and yet the latter, properly considered, teach 
more than the former. A man who really loves 
farming will not be discouraged by hearing of 
the mistakes of others. He will try to avoid 
them. Ihave had my trials, but think I shall 
succeed in renovating my farm. Every year 
affords me more encouragement. If I mistake 
not, we have five acres that will turn out more, 
and far better, barley than I got from twenty 
acres the first ‘year. And I have fourteen acres 
of clover that will afford more good feed than 
could have been cut from half the farm. I have 
a very fair crop of wheat on land where the oats 
the first year only yielded 8 bushels per acre, 
and those hardly fit to feed the geese. I have 
some very promising corn on the ‘“Deacon’s 
duck pond,” and fair grass on part of the old 
stump lot, where nothing ever grew before but 
rushes and weeds. But if I should talk in this 
style, it might be thought that I had quit farm- 
ing, and gone back to the old editorial chair. 





The more I use petroleum paint, the better I 
like it. A few days ago we painted an old wagon 
that looked as though it would tumble to pieces 
like the old chaise. The hubs were full of cracks, 
the bolsters loose, and the box decidedly shaky. 
We took off the nuts, oiled them, put on wide 
washers where the wood was rotten, and made 
all light and snug, then put on all the oil 
the wood would absorb, going over the hubs 
and tires several timesas fast as the oil soaked 
in. We got in at least two gallons of oil. The 
cracks closed up, the tires were tight, the box 
snug, and the wagon looked almost as strong as 
anew one. We all know that soaking wheels 
in water will tighten the tires, but it is merely 
temporary. As soon as the water dries out, the 
wheels are as loose as ever. The oil is absorbed 
more rapidly than water, and will have, I think, 
the same effect, and be permanent. But if not, 
go over the wagon again as often as needed. 
It is little trouble. It scems curious to me that 
such a use of petroleum could be patented. In 
Captain Cox’s Asiatic Researches he says: ‘‘ The 
town of Rainanghong is the centre of a district 
in which there are some hundred petroleum 
wells in full activity. * * * The annual 
quantity of petroleum produced by the district 
exceeds 400,000 hogsheads. It is used by the 
lower classes in lamps, instead of oil, and when 
mixed with earth or ashes answers the purpose 
of fuel. A composition of petroleum and resin 
is an excellent material for covering wood- 
work, etc.” It was also used for ship bottoms 
to preserve them from insects, ete. 

I planted potatoes this year on clover sod. 
The clover last year was cut for hay, and after- 
wards for seed. This is running the land pretty 
hard, but as nothing is exported from the farm 
except’ the seed, and as a bushel of oil-cake meal 
which costs about $1.50, contains more fertiliz- 
ing ingredients than a bushel of clover seed, and 
as you can get five or six bushels of oil-meal for 
one bushel of clover seed, the farm is benefited 
by exchanging the clover seed for oil-cake, But 
unless some such plan as this is adopted, grow- 
ing clover seed impoverishes your land. Last 
fall, in cutting the clover seed, astrip about the 
width of the machine was skipped, and you can 
now sce the effect on the potatoes. They are 
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far better than on the rest of the field. I should 
not be surprised if the yield was one-third or 
one-half greater, and this will a good deal more 
than pay for the clover seed. With such effects 
itis not surprising that so many good farmers 
object to raising clover seed. But I think it is 
nevertheless true that if the money obtained for 
the seed is expended in oil-cake, and the manure 
returned to the land, there is a decided gain. 
You do not see the effect, however, quite so 
soon as if the clover was pastured with sheep, 
or plowed under. 





You may recollect, I asked your opinion as to 
whether a clover field that was cut for seed 
would give a good crop of clover the next sea- 
son. I had such a field, aid, not being willing 
to risk the whole, I plowed up half of it and 
planted potatoes, and the other half I left for 
hay. The clover is not quite as good as the first 
crop was last year, but much better than I ex- 
pected. I sowed no timothy, but there is quite 
a sprinkling of it among the clover, and I shall 
have a fair crop of hay. I presume, neverthe- 
less, that a heavy crop of seed weakens the 
clover plant very materially, and, as a rule, it 
should not be allowed to go to seed except in 
cases where it is to be plowed up the next season. 

This morning I was up unusually early, and 
saw a Dominique rooster ina cherry tree picking 
off the fruit almost as neatly asarobin. During 
the day, when we are around, they do not med- 
dle with them. The little chickens eat the 
strawberries, but the hens seem to know better, 
although they occasionally take a slice out of a 
Trollope’s Victoria or an Agriculturist. They 
leave us all the Wilson’s. If chickens are well 
fed, they do comparatively little injury in the 
garden. The ducks have done us the most 
damage this year, as they manifest a great par- 
tiality for green peas. They gobbled up a whole 
row of Daniel O’Rourke’s, and if we had not 
shut them up, they would have left us scarcely 
a pea in the garden. I suppose the only way is 
to have a large yard and hen-house where you 
can shut up the poultry when they prove troub- 
lesome. The next best thing is to feed them 
all they will eat, and keep them out of the gar- 
den as much as possible. A garden with a high 
fence round it is not at all ornamental. 


A gentleman in Huntington, Conn., writes 
me that he has sown twelve acres of corn, in- 
tending to plow it in for manure, but would like 
to know my opinion as to “whether it would 
not be better to cure it and feed it out.” I judge 
from the fact that corn is the crop selected, the 
land is not a heavy clay, and that the object in 
plowing it under is simply to furnish manure, 
and not to loosen the soil. This being the case, 
the only point to be determined is, whether the 
feed will not pay for the expense of curing and 
storing the crop, and drawing back the manure. 
If the manure does not drain away, but is ail 
saved, it will be worth within five per cent. as 
much as if the crop was plowed under. This is 
true, I think, even if the crop is fed out to milch 
cows. The milk will not carry off more than 
five per cent. of the nitrogen and phosphates. 
If fed to dry cows, the loss will be still less. And 
in the spring than in the fall—if, in other words, 
the animals have neither grown or got fatter, I 
do not see where there can be any loss except in 
the carbonaceous matter used to keep up the 
animal heat. 

1itrogen or phosphate ? or of potash, soda, lime, 








magnesia, etc.? There is soda in the blood, but 
there is no more blood in the animal than 
there was at the commencement of winter. 
There are phosphates and lime in the bones, but 
there has been no increase of bones. There is 
nitrogen in the flesh, but for each pound of new 
flesh added, a pound of old flesh has been trans- 
formed, and the nitrogen from this is exactly 
equal to the nitrogen taken from the food. There 
is, therefore, no loss. The manure will contain 
as much plant food, except carbonaceous matter, 
as the food consumed by the animal. The ques- 
tion then is simply, what is the value of an acre of 
cured corn fodder, say three tons ? A good-sized 
cow would probably eat from 30 to 35 pounds 
a day, and the three tons would: last her about 
six months. Now what is it worth to winter a 
cow? A cow weighing from 900 to 1000 pounds 
will eat‘about 200 pounds of hay a week. With 
hay at $10 per ton, this would make the cost of 
keeping a cow six months $26. If we estimate 
the manure worth half the price of the hay, we 
have $13 as the actual value of the food given 
to a cow during six months. What farmer in the 
New England or Middle States will winter a cow 
for less? Now in plowing under clover or corn 
fodder as a green manure we lose this sum, less 
the cost of cutting and curing the crop and the 
expense of drawing back the manure. Many 
farmers make a great deal more than this from 
their feed. One would think few could make 
less. In this section the past spring, hay was sold 
for a short time at $30 to $35 per ton, and it 
would seem in such circumstances to be worse 
than folly to plow under good hay or fodder, 
when, by feeding it to animals, we get the same 
benefit from the manure, and have the food in 
addition. 

If the present drouth continues, many of us 
would like these twelve acres of green corn for 
our milch cows. But if the corn can not be 
used for this purpose, and if it can not be cut 
and cured, or used to good advantage when it 
is cured, why then, plow it under. It is a very 
low order of farming, but is a good deal better 
than skinning the land by selling all the hay 
and straw. 


I am not sure that a good summer fallow 
would not enrich land just as much as plowing 
under a crop of corn. If not, why not? On 
very sandy soil, where some of the elements of 
plant food may be washed out of the soil, a crop 
that would organize and retain it may be better 
than a summer fallow. And on a very heavy 
soil, where you want the mechanical action of 
the green manure for loosening the soil, plowing 
under the crop may produce better results. 
But otherwise I do not exactly see what we 
gain from plowing under a crop of corn. It 
must be confessed, however, that we do not 
know enough to speak very positively on the 
point. 
carbonaceous matter plowed under in the green 


| crop, may, in fermenting, form organic acids that 
| act on the latent plant food in the soil, and ren- 


if, as is too often the case, the cows areno heavier | 


Where can there be any loss of | 


der it available. Or, at all events, the carbonic 
acid ultimately formed, doubtless has such an 
effect. I have always supposed, howeyer, that 
we get enough of such matter from the roots 
and stubble, in proportion to other ingredients, 
without plowing under a whole crop. So far 
as wheat is concerned, I have never known an 
application of carbonaceous matter, directly 
or indirectly, attended with any increase of the 
grain. It will give more straw. And those 
farmers who tell us that the reason they can 


| not grow as good wheat as formerly, is not ow- 





It may be that the large quantity of | 





ing to the land being poorer, because they get 
straw enough for forty bushels per acre, while 
the crop only turns out 20 bushels, should con- 
sider whether they are not furnishing too much 
carbonaceous matter to the soil, and too little 
nitrogen and phosphates. 


“What about the price of wheat?” asks an 
old friend. It is not safe to predict. I hope 
we shall havea good crop. The country needs 
it. Manufacturers need it, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is looking anxiously at the grain fields 
of the West, and farmers themselves need it as 
much as any other class to pay high wages and 
still higher taxes. Iam inclined to think we 
shall havea fair crop, and I hope for fair prices. 
The markets of the world are bare of wheat. 
There is no accumulation any where. High 
prices have brought it all out. In such circum- 
stances, it would seem that the new crop should 
command at least as much as the cost of pro- 
duction. Such will be the case if farmers will 
not sell for less. Manufacturers sometimes sell, 
they say, for lessthan cost. But they frequently 
make large profits. Farmers never do. Then 
again, a manufacturer fears to hold, because 
there may be a change of fashion, but the fash- 
ion for wheat does not change. It is always 
wanted. I am aware that consumers have much 
to say about the extortion of farmers. The 
charge is unfounded. It is vain to expect that 
wheat can be grown as cheaply as it was 25 or 
30 years ago. In this section, I do not see, with 
the present cost of implements, wages, and tax- 
es, how wheat can be grown for less than $1.50 
per bushel, even if you get the land for nothing. 
You may on rich land raise it for less, but you 
take enough out of the land to make up the dif- 
ference. Your land will become poorer. If 
means are taken to keep up the fertility of the 
soil, we can not grow a bushel of wheat for less 
than $1.50 a bushel. And if we expect an in- 
terest for the money invested in the farm, we 
ought to get $2.00. a bushel. At $2.50, a good 
farmer will get ample remuneration. But when 
the crop does not average over 15 bushels per 
acre, the profits, even at this figure, are not daz- 
zling. I have made up my mind to sell when 
Ican get $2.25 for red wheat. If consumers 
can not pay this, let them curtail their expenses 
in some other direction. Farmers need the 
money more than French milliners. | 

Wheat, in England, is now worth from 60s. 
to 75s. a quarter of eight bushels. Now, as an 
English shilling is 24 cents of our money, if we 
multiply the price per quarter by 8, we get the 
price in dollars and cents. Sixty shillings a 
quarter, therefore, is $1.80 a bushel. Seventy- 
five shillings a quarter is $2.25 per bushel. This 
is in gold. With gold at 140, $1.80in gold is 
worth $2.52, and $2.25 in gold is worth $3.15. 
Wheat, in England, therfore, is worth in our 
money, from $2.52 to $3.15 per bushel. 

The Agriculturist should tell us next month, 
what it costs to send wheat to Liverpool, and 
London, and we can then form some idea as to 
what prices we should expect for our wheat. 
As I understand it, wheat has been for several 
months higher here than in England, and con- 
sequently none was exported. But since the 
recent decline of $1.00 a bushel in New York, 
wheat can be exported with a profit, and as long 
as this is the case, it will be no lower. If we 


| raise more wheat this year than is wanted by 


ourown rapidly increasing population, the price 
will depend oa the forcign demand, We ccr- 
tainly shall not have cnough tospareto glut the 
markets, and farmers should insist on receiv- 
ing fair prices—and sell when such are offered. 
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IMPORTED COTSWOLD RAM, 
Cotswold Sheep.—Mutton and Wool. 


age 

When the whole community of sheep raisers 
is running wild, almost, after fine-wool sheep, it 
may seem strange to some that we should con- 
tinually advocate mutton breeds. Perhaps it 
would not be so if these were the favorites cf 
the speculative class of breeders, We can, and 
do, raise as good mutton in this country as they 
do in England, but our people are not such 
mutton eaters, and, though mutton raising pays 


quite as well, in fact better usually, than beef 


raising, yet our market is not a discriminating 
one, and the most profitable sheep to buy and 
fatten are fine-wools, if bought with judicious 
care. There is always sale for South-down and 
Coltswold mutton, and the difference in price is 
not what it ought to be, though remunerative. 

Of late there has been a remarkable change in 
the yalue of the combing wools. They have in- 
creased in price, while fine wools rule scarcely 
any higher than in specie times, and, were the 
quotations reduced to the gold standard, they 
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would be lower now than for many years. 
The reasons for the high price of long wools 
are several. A class of manufactures has come 
in vogue which requires these combing wools, 
and the supply from Canada is, in a good meas- 
ure, cut off by the operation of the new Tariff, 
while in England, the home demand keeps 
prices up, and the wool chiefly at home. The 
small amount of combing wools raised in this 
country is not, it seems, sufficient for the de- 
mand. There seems to be anoverstock of goods 
made from the finest wools, and manufacturers 
are buying but very limited quantities, hence 
the general depression of the fine wool market. 

A few years ago long wool sold according to 
quality—length, fineness, strength and gloss—at 
25c. to 35c. per pound. Now it sells at 50c. to 
75c. The clip of a flock of equal purity and 
excellence With those shown in our engraving, 
recently sold, unwashed, at 50c. to 55c., which is 
equal to 75c. to 82c., according to the usual calcu- 
lation—deducting one-third as loss in washing. 
It is not to be expected that these rela- 
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tive prices will continue, but it is certain that 
these beautiful combing fleeces have gained, and 
will hold, a value far above carpet wools. 
For the real wool raiser, no doubt the best 
policy will ever be to raise the finest and: best 
wool, free from excess of grease; but for small 
farmers who haye rich farms on which a few 
sheep, 50 to 100, will do well, none present so 
ereat attractions now as do the Cotswolds, 
They grow to an immense size, Christmas mut- 
ton carcasses weighing over 200 pounds being al- 
most every year brought to New York, and sell at 
the highest prices. They make large early lambs. 
The grades, half-bred, are very strongly marked, 
and the three-quarters pure are often hard to tell 
from the full-blood Cotswolds, except by the ac- 
curate and distinctive marks of purity of blood. 
The fine ram in the engraving was drawn by 
our artist at the New England and Vermont 
Fair last fall, at which he was a first prize win- 
ner, and was imported from one of the best, if not 
the very best flock in Great Britain—that of Rob- 
ert Garne, at Aldsworth,near North Leach, Eng. 
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Notes on a Strawberries, 
a 
The season has, on the whole, been a success- 
ful one for the strawberry grower, though in 
some places, as in southern New Jersey, the 
heavy rains, which came just as the fruit was ripe, 
caused considerable loss. A very fine exhibi- 
tion was held by the American Institute, in New 
York, on June 25th and 26th, and another by 
Mr. Knox, at Pittsburgh, on the 26th and 27th of 
the same month. We attended both of these 
exhibitions, and give such notes on varieties 
as we gleaned from these and other sources. 
Metcair’s Earty.—This variety originated 
in Michigan. In a bas- 
ket note last month, we 
quoted Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Doty for its earli- 
ness. We have since 
seen Mr. Parry, of Cin- 
naminson, and _ others, 
who do not give a very 
favorable account of its 
earliness, productiveness, 
or good quality. Figure 
Fig. 1. 1 gives the shape of the 
berry, which is of a light scarlet color. 
Rippowam.—A variety that has been before 
the public a few years, but has not been exten- 
sively cultivated. It originated with Mr. J. W. 
Faulkner, Stamford, Conn. The engraving, 
Fig. 2, gives one of the exhibition berries. We 
have not seen it in bearing, but at several shows 
very large fruit has been exhibited. It has a 
remarkable tendency to assume the flattened, 
coxcomb shape, which tells strongly against its 
good qualities, which are a firm flesh and a very 








Fig. 2.—RIPPOWAM. 

agreeable flavor. Growers of this variety differ 

in their accounts of its productiveness. 
STINGER’s SEEDLING.—This berry originated 
with Mr. W. II. Stinger, of Gray’s Ferry, Pa. 
wa We give a figure of 
it, (fig. 3,) but from 
the fact that we 
have never seen the 
fruit in good condi- 
tion, do not care to 
say much about it. 
There are very few 
berries upon which 
it is fair to pass 
judgment after they 
have been picked 
forty-eight hours. We can only say that some 
of our Philadelphia friends, in whose opin- 
ion we place confidence, think well of it. 
Sern Borpen.—Mr. Seth Boyden, well known 
as the originator of the Agriculturist, exhibited 
at the late show of the American Institute his 
seedling No. 30, which, we understand, is to 
bear his name, Mr. B. stated that the exhibi- 





Fig. 3.—STRINGER’S. 








tion was at Seat ten days too late: to allow bine 
to show his berry in perfection. As exhibited, 
the pas wasof great promise, reminding one 
of the “Agricul- 
turist,” but of 
better color and 
more regular 
shape, (fig. 4.) 
Weshall beglad 
if this proves to 
be a valuable 
j variety, and one 
worthy to bear 
the name of one 
who has done 
so much for 
strawberry cul- 
ture as has Mr. 
Seth Boyden, of 
Newark, N. J. 

RomeEyn’s SEEDLING. — This is a chance 
seedling raised from 
mixed seed of the 
Triomphe de Gand, 
Austin, and Wilson, 
grown together. The 
plants shown at the 
late exhibition were § 
apparently very pro- 
ductive, though but a 
small portion of the 
fruit was ripe. It has 
a surface much like 
that of Triomphe de 
Gand, and its shape Fig. 5. 
is shown in figure 5. 

Cuas. Downtne.—Mr. J. 8. Downer, of Elk- 
ton, Kentucky, with whom originated the well 
known Down- - 
er’s _ Prolific, 
has sent to the 
East a berry of 
remarkable ex- 
eellence, and 
which has been 
named for our 
distinguished 
horticulturist, 
Chas.Downing 
Figure 6 gives 
an average ber- 
ry, but not one 
of the largest. 
Both Mr. Car- 
penter and Mr. Downing have grown it, and 
speak in high terms of its productiveness and 
other good qualities, It is certainly a berry of 
remarkably high character, as to flavor, and we 
expect a great deal fsom its present promise. 

Ipa.—We figure this va- 
riety, (fig. 7,) because so 
much has been said of it. 
It is reported as produc- 
live, but as a fruit we do 
not consider it as good as 
the Wilson. The specimens 
we have seen are quite in- 

Fig. 7.—1Da. different. It is pistillate. 

JucunDA.—Very fine specimens of this vari- 
ety were shown at the exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Institute, and from all that we can learn, 
it is growing rapidly in favor. Mr. Knox’s farm, 
at Pittsburgh, is the headquarters of this variety, 
where it is also known as “700.” The show of 
this fruit upon his grounds was this year some- 
thing wonderful to see. To say that the crop 
was large, would not express it—it was immense. 
We never before saw berries run so uniformly 





Fig. 4.—-SETH BOYDEN, 








Fig. 6.—CHAS. DOWNING. 











‘dion _. The fruit j is of ‘hei color, wl that it car- 





Fig. 8.—JUCUNDA. 


ries well is shown by the fact that it is sold in 
the New York markets, after a long journey 
from Pittsburgh. The day we were'at Mr. 
Knox’s farm, he shipped a hundred bushels of 
this variety to New York, a similar quantity to 
Philadelphia, besides supplying the home mar- 
ket. We figure a good sized berry of regular 
shape, (fig. 8,) but it would have been easy to se- 
lect a larger, if no regard were had to form. 
ABRAHAM Lincotn.—A variety with this 
name was shown at the Exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Institute. As far as the fruit is concerned, 
it is not easy to see how it differs from Jucunda. 
Lucma Perrecta.—This is a foreign sort 
that is attracting some attention. The fruit is 
medium size, (fig. 9), round, 
of a bright salmon color, 
For sweetness and richness 
of flavor it is scarcely sure 
passsed by any variety. The { 
foliage has a very robust ap- 
pearance, and is of a deep 
green. From what we have 
seen of it, it does not ap- 
pear to bear well enough for Fig. 9. 
a market berry, but it is certainly a sort 
worthy the attention of amateur cultivators. 
FiniuMorE.—This is a variety about which 
there is much difference of opinion. On the 
strong soil of Mr. Knox it proves itself a valua- 
ble sort, being there a good bearer, early, and of 
excellent quality. The fruit is of good size, and 
its firmness allows it to carry well to market. 
It has the disadvantage of being pistillate. 
Gon1aTH, (Kittley’s)—~An old variety which 
the American Pomological Society placed upon 








Fig. 10.—GOLIATH. 


their “ Rejected List” some ten years ago, and 
the cultivation of whichis generally abandoned. 
Yet Mr. Knox finds it to his account to grow 
it, and thinks more highly of it than of many 
newer sorts. Size and shape shown in fig. 10, 
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AGRICULTURIsT.—This has assumed a place 
among the standard varieties, and though like 
other sorts it is unsatisfactory in some places, 
there are but few first class berries of recent in- 
troduction, so really valuable. It holds its 
character and size in a remarkable degree. To 
show how difficult it is to get satisfactory in- 
formation about varieties, we have before us two 
letters, dated only ofte day apart, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., one of which says: “I find it, 
on sandy soil, large, ragged, flat, and of poor 
flayor,” while the other writes: “ For size and 
quantity to the stool, the Great Agriculturist 
stands far ahead.” 
Upon Mr. Knox’s grounds, where it has not 
heretofore done itself justice, it this year gives 
a most abundant crop of great excellence. 


ee — et QS Ee 
Pruning the Blackberry. 
aaa 

We know of no plantation that, if left to itself, 
will become a greater nuisance than one of 
blackberries. We often see the bushes having 
their own way, with the fruit up out of reach, 
or the unsupported, long canes bent over and 
entangled in an almost impenetrable mass. By 
proper pruning, the plants may be kept un- 
der control, and rendered more productive. 
As soon as the new canes get to the hight of 
four or five feet, their upward growth should 
be stopped by pinching off the tops. They 
will then throw off lateral branches freely, 
which, in turn, are to have their growth checked 
by pinching, when they reach the length of 18 
inches. Bushes thus treated will have their 
wood better ripened, and will be much more 
likely to pass the winter in safety than will 
those that are allowed to continue their growth 
until it is checked by the approach of frost. 
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Propagation of Black Cap Raspberries. 


The Black Cap Raspberry, (Rubus occidenta- 
dis), so common in its wild state, has sported 
into a number of varieties, which are quite pop- 
ular with growers on account of their produc- 
tiveness and the absence of suckers. Most oth- 
er kinds of raspberry sucker to a degree that is 
annoying, and in the abundance of young plants 
thus formed,propagate themselves; but the Black 
Caps multiply by quite a different method. At 
the end of summer, or early in autumn, when 
the growth is nearly completed, the long branch- 
es bend over until their ends touch the ground, 
and the plant has the general form of figure 1. 
From the tips of the branches thus brought in 
contact with the ground,roots are thrown out,and 
finally a strong bud appears. We have only to 
sever the stem just above the surface, and we 
have anew plant. Often, after the point of the 
stem has taken root, the buds just above (or 
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Fig. L—MANNER OF GROWTH OF THE BLACK CAP. 


rather below,) it will throw out shoots, which 
will in turn take root, and thus form a cluster 


of plants, as in figure 2, which, of course, are to 
be separated when taken up the following | 
spring. Though more or less young plants will 
be formed without any care on the part of the 
cultivator, yet as the motion caused by the 
winds will prevent many of the pendant branch- 
es from taking root, it is best, where plants are 
wanted, to slightly cover the tips with sufficient 
earth to hold them in place. This operation 
should not be performed until the wood acquires 
sufficient firmness, otherwise it will decay. 
There are several red raspberries, of which 
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Fig. 2.—TIP OF A BRANCH ROOTED, 


the species is doubtful, such as the Purple Cane, | 
that are propagated in the same way. The two 
engravings given here are taken ¥rom Fuller's 
Small Fruit Culturist, a work recently published 
and indispensable to the grower of small fruits. 
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Where is the Mixing of Varieties Shown? 
—_o 

The question of the crossing of varieties has 

been considerably discussed of late, and it does 

not seem to be satisfactorily settled as to whether 

the influence of a mixture, caused by the fertili- 

zation of one variety by the 

pollen of another, is manifest 

in the fruit resulting from 

this operation, or if the 

crossing is only manifest in 

the progeny of the seeds of 

such fruit. There is some 

evidence that indicates that a 

cross is shown in the fruit, 

but Mr. Gregory, who has 

| carefully observed squashes, | 

plants that “mix” very read- 

ily, is quite positive on the 

other side of the question. 

In his recent excellent little | 

treatise on squashes he says: | 
“All of the crossing or mixing of squashes is 

caused by the pollen from the male flowers of | 
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one variety being carried by the bees to the fe- 
male flowers of another variety. Sqwashes are 
crossed or mixed in their seed, and not in the fruit. 
Many cultivators are in error on this point; they 
have the very common illustration of the cross- 
ing of different varieties of corn in their mind, 
where the mixture of the varieties is at once 
apparent to the eye, and infer from this, that the 
mixture between different varieties of squashes 
should make itself visible to the eye the same 
season it occurs. A moment’s reflection will cor- 
rect this; the crossing of the first season is always 
in the seed, and for this reason 
we sec it in the corn the first 
season, as the seed is immediate- 
ly visible to the eye, while the 
various colors of the different 
varieties also aid us in the mat- 
ter. With squashes the crossing 
is likewise in the seed, and hence 
cannot be seen in them, until 
the seeds are planted, when the 
yield will show the impurity of 
their blood. But, though the 
crossing cannot be seen in the 
squashes themselves the first sea- 
son, vet if one of the varieties 
planted near each other, has seed 
having the peculiar, thick, sal- 
mon-colored coating, so charac- 
teristic of some of the South 
American varieties, this indica- 
tion of admixture may be de- 
tected by the eve the first sea- 
son. The parallelism between 
the crossing of squashes and corn 
inny be carried further, for it is 
ofientimes true with corn as with 
squashes, that there is a mixing 
of varieties, of which no indica- 
tion can be detected in the seed 
hy the eye the first season, which 
second season will develop— 
What was before an eight-rowed 
variety, into a ten or twelve- 
rowed sort, or dayk kernels may 
be replaced with white ones, and 
by numerous similar freaks,bring 
to light an admixture of varieties. 

“It is of considerable practical importance, that 
the law of admixture should be clearly under- 
stood, that the risk, incidental to planting seed 
from squashes that look pure, should be general- 
ly known; for it will be seen from what I have 
written, that seed taken from squashes that ex- 
ternally are perfect types of their kinds, may 
yield a patch, where every one may show 
marks of impurity. Again, no matter how many 
varieties are planted together, no crossing from 
the result of that planting will be seen in the 
external shape, color, or appearance of the crop 
the same season. 

To have squash seed pure, the squashes from 
which they are taken, must have grown isolated, 
and this not only for one season, but for a suc- 
cession of seasons. Should several varieties of 
squashes be grown together, and it be desirable 
to keep one kind pure, it can be done by pre- 
venting any male flowers of the other varieties 
from maturing—no easy job, as those who have 
tried it know. The product of any particular 
blossom may be kept pure under such circum- 
stances by covering with fine muslin, removing 
it only to fertilize with pollen from a male flower 
of its own vine.” 

This subject is not only one of scientific in- 
terest, but has an important practical bearing, 
and we shall be glad to receive carefully col- 
lected evidence on either side of the question. 
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The Care of Seeds. 
as 

Those who would propagate shrubs or trees, 
either for the interest that attends the produc- 
tion of new varieties, or as a matter of profit, a 
rising of stocks, often fail from Jack of proper 
care with their seeds. The seeds, or pits, of 
peaches, plums, and cherries, we all know, are 
enclosed in a very hard and bony envelope, 
and these, though they have a large and vigor- 
ous embryo, often fail for want of proper care. 
The seeds of the strawberry, raspberry, black- 
berry, and of many of our ornamental shrubs, 
are enclosed in a case, which, in proportion. to 
the size of the embryo, is scarcely less formi- 
dable than that of the peach. Most seeds with 
these very hard envelopes, if once thoroughly 
dried, are very difficult to germinate. Nature 
sows them at the time of ripening, but this is 
often very inconvenient, and the best way is, to 
imitate nature and not allow the seeds to dry. 
With all hard-shelled seeds, whether as large 
as that of the peach or as small as that of the 
raspberry, the best way is to clean the seeds 
from the pulp, and then put them with sand or 
sandy loam, in sufficient quantity to preclude 
all danger of heating by fermentation, and keep 
the mixture of sand and seeds in a place so cool 
that there will be no danger of the seeds starting 
too early in the season. This process is known 
in the books as “ stratification,” and is often per- 
formed by making a mound of alternate layers 
of seeds and sand, and covering the whole with 
earth, sloped to keep off the rain. Ina small 
way, a flower-pot answers every purpose, or, if 
a larger quantity of seeds are at hand, a rough 
box, in which the seeds and sand are to be 
placed and kept in a cool cellar, or buried at 
the north side of a fence or building. Many 
failures result from the seeds being kept too 
warm; they start with the first warm day of 
spring, and having no opportunity to grow, the 
germ withers, and the seeds of course fail. 

These remarks apply to the seeds of all of our 
small fruits, and to all of our hardy shrubs, the 
seeds of which have a bony shell. Indeed the 
seeds of many of our trees and shrubs, such as 
the thorns, need to lie stratified in this way 
through one year. Keeping them in a mass, and 
exposed to the changes of temperature through 
one whole year, is much better than to sow them, 
and be at the trouble of keeping the grounds 
clear of weeds. Freezing and thawing does 
not, as a general thing, hurt the seeds of our 
hardy trees and shrubs, but helps them. 
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About Weeds. 





We have—we know not how many letters 
asking how to kill this or that weed. If those 
who write us these queries would only think on 
the subject, they would see that there can be no 
specific that will kill an undesirable plant—or 
weed—and not injure the desirable plants of 
the crop. Therefore, all applications, be they 
salt, plaster, ashes, or what not, merely to kill 
weeds, are simply absurd. Cultivation consists 
solely in giving the plant that we wish to grow 
an advantage over other plants. In an uncul- 
tivated field, where everything is left to itself, 
it becomes a “struggle for existence,” and the 
strongest—which is usually the most worthless— 
gets the best of it. In all our cultivation, the 
aim is to give the crop we wish to grow sole 
possession of the soil, and all our cultivators, 
horse-hoes, hand-hoes of all kinds,ete.,are used to 
destroy every plant except a particular one that 
we wish should have full possession of the soil, 





Now we know of no help for weeds, whether 
in garden or in field, except a mechanical one. 
If one finds a few Canada Thistles in his lawn, 
cuts the stems and puts some salt on each, and 
thus destroys them, it is no exception to the 
general rule. Had he put an equal amount of 
salt all over his lawn, he would have killed 
everything upon it. We have but little sympa- 
thy with a gardener who lets the weeds get the 
better of him. His soil should have been kept 
so constantly stirred that weeds could have no 
chance.. Whoever is not able to keep down the 
weeds by the use of the rake, or the many weed- 
ing hoes, hasmore garden than he can properly 
care for. If weeds have got the mastery, use 
some of the various weeding hoes, rake them 
at once from the ground, and if there is a sign 
of a flower or a seed upon them, do not let 
them go the manure heap—it is all nonsense 
to talk of destroying their vitality by fermenta- 
tion—but just spread them where they will 
dry, and then, with the accumulated brush and 
other combustible garden rubbish, burn them. 
With a little care, ashes, so valuable as a fer- 
tilizer, may be made in considerable quantity 
from properly dried refuse of the garden. 
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Neglected Squares in Cities and Towns. 
on 

A “Subscriber” in New York sends us the 
following communication upon the smaller 
parks and squares. We give his article place, 
as the fault to which he refers is found in most 
public grounds in Jarge and small towns all 
over the country. It is very rarely that these 
places fall under the management of persons of 
either knowledge or taste. Those having them 
in charge order trees for them, and the nursery- 
man, naturally enough, sends those that he can 
propagate most readily. The consequence is, 
our public squares are planted with but a few 
kinds of trees, and these are almost without 
exception rapidly growing foreigners. 

“Why should they not, the numerous parks 
and squares of New York,be improved and made 
worthy of the commercial metropolis? The 
Central Park is a well managed institution, and 
an honor to our city. Why should not a little 
of the wisdom which has produced so satisfae- 
tory results in that locality, be brought to bear 
upon Union, Madison, Tompkins, and Wash- 
ington squares, which are in the heart of the 
city, and are Within easy approach of multitudes 
who rarely find time to visit Central Park? We 
do not hesitate to say that the management of 
these Squares is a disgrace to the city. Tens of 
thousands of dollars are lavished upon granite 
and iron fences, as if the inclosure was of any 
value when there was nothing to inclose. Trees 
have been planted there that are a nuisance 
upon any soil devoted tohuman use. They are 
unsightly to the eye, and their roots are con- 
tinually sending up suckers that mar the beauty 
of the lawn, when it is established. We would 
have these coarse, ugly trees, like the Abele and 
the Poplar, removed at once, and the others 
judiciously thinned, so that every tree left may 
have ample room to develop its natural beauty. 
Asa rule, they are now interfering with each 
other, and quarreling for a share of the air 
and sunlight, as well as for the soil. 

We would have well kept lawns mowed every 
two weeks. A clean, smooth sod is refreshing 
to the eye. At the date of this writing, June 
7th, much of the grass in these squares is still 
untouched, There ought to have been, at least, 
two cuttings. Should a city square, kept osten- 
sibly for the esthetic culture of a million of peo- 








ple, be conducted upon the same principle that a 
stingy merchant manages the lawn of his coun- 
try residence—with an eye to hay rather than 
beauty? It would probably cost no more to 
have these parks kept as they should be. Men 
enough are employed, and if their labor was 
wisely directed, it would give us what we pay 
for—clean, attractive squares. But whatever the 
cost, give us clean, smooth lawns. Instead of 
cheap and easily raised foreign trees, we would 
have specimens of the beautiful natives of our 
own forest, and all properly labelled, so that 
children might learn to know the difference 
between an oak and a butternut. Then, we 
would have these places planted with more 
evergreens and flowering shrubs. We want 
something to refresh the eye in the winter as 
well as in summer. Our suburban nurseries 
are able to turn out over a hundred varieties of 
pines, spruces, piceas, arbor vites, cedars, yews 
and cypresses, perfectly hardy, and many of 
them beautiful. Why should not our citizens be 
permitted to make the acquaintance of the finest 
of them in the squares that they are obliged to 
frequent every day? Why should we not have 
rhododendrons and laurels in masses, and other 
beautiful flowers in their season, where we can 
see them with our families, without paying five 
dollars for acarriage, and spending two or three 
hours to accomplish it? Those who live in the 
city are heavily taxed, let them have some- 
thing refreshing and beautiful for their money.” 
+t @ ee — > ee 
The Achilleas. 
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Every one knows the common Yarrow, Achil- 
lea Millefolium. Yet this vulgar plant—rated as 
a& pest by cultivators, when it shows its white 
flowers, is, when its flowers assume a rose col- 
or, prized as a border plant, and sold at a good 
price by the florists. Even the common weed 
has a delicacy of foliage and flower that would 
make it prized did it not make itself too abund- 
ant, but the rose-colored one is really beautiful. 
We have, in years past, got much satisfaction out 
of the double variety of Achillea Ptarmica, 
even though it does bear the common name of 
“Sneeze-wort.” It is perfectly hardy, and gives 
a long succession of pure white flowers. It is 
so valued among the French that they give it 
the name of “Silver-bud,” (40uton Wargent). 
Nothing is more valuable for summer bouquets 
than the double Achillea Ptarmica. Those who 
like yellow flowers will be pleased with <Achdl- 
lea tomentosa, another hardy species, with foli- 
age and flowers much like those of the com- 
mon Yarrow, except that the leaves are downy, 
and the flowers are of a bright yellow. We 
wish that hardy, herbaceous plants were more 
generally cultivated than they now are. 

a ee 
Among the Wild Flowers. 
ges 

It is a good thing to leave the garden occa- 
sionally with its Verbenas, Heliotropes, and all 
the like, and go out and see a bit of nature’s 
gardening. In this month of July there are 
many fine things in bloom in the meadows and 
woodsides, and a ramble among them is refresh- 
ing to one who has to weed and train the exot- 
ics. If there is any thing in our gardens hand- 
somer than our low meadows can show now, 
we would like to see it. The beautiful Culo- 
pogon now spreads its numerous pinkish, pur- 
ple and fragrant flowers in all the low places, 
while its near relative, Arethusa bulbosa, too 
delicate to be very common, is more chary of 
its bloom, and gives us only a single beautifully 
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DEER-GRASS—(Jihexia Virginica.) 


fringed flower to the stalk. We have been | 
much pleased with the abundance of these that 
have fallen under our observation this season, 
and hope in due time to give engravings of them. | 

Among the plants of our low lands, none | 
makes more show than the “ Deer-grass”— | 
which, by the way, is no grass at all, but we 
have to accept common names as we find them. 
This plant is so striking in its appearance, and | 
has been sent us so often for a name, that we | 
have figured it. Its botanical name is Rhewxia 
Virginica. The derivation of the generic name, 
Rhezia, is not well made out; the specific name 
Virginica, was applied to it before the geo- 
graphy of this country was well understood. 
The plant is not peculiar to Virginia, but is 
found from Massachusetts far southward. The 


| color the exotics pale. 


| would 
| grounds, to mark the plants while in flower, 





plant belongs to the family Melastomace, one 
which gives us many valued green-house plants 
from the tropics; but is only represented with 
us by the genus Phexia. The leaves of the 
plants in this family are all opposite, very 
strongly ribbed, and the anthers burst in 
an unusual manner—by openings or pores at 
the apex, instead of by the ordinary way of a 
longitudinal slit. We have three species of 
Riexia in the Northern States, but the one we 
have figured is the showiest. This plant was 
long ago cultivated in England, and we see no 
reason why it should not be introduced into 
our own gardens. The peculiar form of the 
four petaled, bright purple flower, with the con- 
spicuous yellow anthers, gives it so peculiar an 
appearance, that if the plant were potted, no 
one except a practical botanist would recog- 





nize it as an inhabitant of our Eastern swamps. 


Later will come the most gorgeous of all our 
wild flowers, Lobelia cardinalis, the Cardinal 
Flower, before ‘the intense brilliancy of whose 
But we can not notice 
now all that one will meet with in a ramble. 
We would merely give the advice to those who 
transfer these wild beauties to their 


and if there are many ramblers in the neighbor- 
hood, to follow the practice of one of our friends, 
and render the plants less conspicuous, by re- 
moving the flowers. Mark with good stakes, 
that can be readily recognized —a common 
stick with a bit of white rag tied to the top, so 
as to flutter in the wind, we have found to be 
as good as anything—and after the foliage is 
dead, transfer the plants toa situation in the 
garden as near like their natural one as may be. 


, 


The Flower de Luce. 
—_o— 

The name Flower de Luce has been applied to 
some species of Jris, because it was assumed by 
Louis VIL, of France, as his badge or device. 
It was in old French fleur de Louis, and the re- 
cent fleur de lys is a change from the original. 
So much for the derivation of a common name 
about which people whotry to be correct differ. 
Flower de Luce is as much English, among 
flowers, as avoirdupois is in respect to weights. 
Every one knows our common wild Blue Flag; 
that is a Flower de Luce, or, botanically speak- 
ing, Iris versicolor. The genus Jris is a large one, 
and comprises both tender and hardy species. 
Our present object is to call attention to the 








DWARF IkIS—(Zris pumila.) 


hardy ones, as there are few hardy herbaceous 
perennials that will give more satisfaction than 
a collection of the best sorts of [ris ; they pre- 
sent a great variety of color, from white, through 
blue and deep purple to yellows and browns. 
One of the very earliest is the European Dwarf 
Iris, Iris pumila. Its leaves grow ‘but a few 
inches high, and its very early flowers are borne 
on very short stems. We have figured this spe- 
cies of its natural size. Ordinarily its flowers 
are of a violet color, but it varies from white to 
pure blue. On account of the low growth of 
the plant and its hardiness, it is very useful for 
edgings. It is not at all particular as to soils, 
and does very well in a dry situation. We have 
three native species of Dwarf Iris, which, if 
brought into cultivation, would doubtless be as 
valuable as the old Iris pumila. These are the 
Tris verna, found on the hill-sides of Virginia 
and Kentucky; Jris cristata, which grows in 
similar localities, and Iris lacustris, another 
dwarf species, found along the shores of the great 
lakes of the West. These native species bloom 
in April and May, and are well worthy the at- 
tention of cultivators. Among the taller grow- 
ing kinds are: ris Germanica, the common 
Flower de Luce of the old gardens, and Iris 
sambucina, the elder-scented kind. JI. variegata 
and J. Belgica, (of the books,) give no end of 
pleasing varieties, and some of them give a quite 
late bloom. All that we have mentioned have 
large and fleshy root-stocks, which are readily 
divided, and give an abundance of plants. The 
“ orris root” of the drug stores, much valued for 
its violet perfume, is the dried root of Iris Mlor- 
entina, a species often found in our collections. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(@ For other Household Items, see * Basket” pages.) 
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Dashes at House-Keeping with a Free 
Pencil, 
PRIZE ESSAY BY MISS EVA M. COLLINS, ROCHESTER. 


—_o— 


We have been canning fruit all day—plums, 
peaches, and pineapples. The latter were not set 
down in the programme for to-day. Aunt Mary 
brought us a half bushel after we had got well 
started with the peaches and plums. She said they 
were very ripe, and besides she wanted to attend to 
their canning herself, so if Ralph could be detailed 
for her special service in the back kitchen, she 
should be exactly suited. They require so much 
cooking te ~nake them tender, he would be able 
not only to keep enough pared and sliced ahead, 
but assist her in putting them into the bottles. 
Aunt Mary has been telling us about a “Fruit Dry- 
ing House,’’ which she says we ought to have, as 
it would not be a quarter the trouble to prepare 
fruit in that, that it is tocan enough to last the 
year around. There are a number of sizes in oper- 
ation, from one intended for use in a small family, 
to one of sufficient size where fruit drying is made 
a special business for market. Father says, ‘just 
as mother says,’? so probably we shall have one. 
Most of the berries, cherries, plums and pears, are 
as good for common use when dried, as canned, and 
green corn and many other vegetables are better 
so prepared. Father thinks the expense of a Drying 
House would soon be met bythe saving of cans. 

Paring fuzzy peaches all day is nervous work, so 
I begged an exchange with Mary for an hour or 
two, and scalded the milk-room shelves. 

Aunt Mary came into the milk-room while I was 
scalding the shelves, and described a milk-rack 
which Uncle Charles recently brought home for 
her to use as a provision stand, which would be 
very useful for us, when, as on this occasion, we 
set the milk. It is a circular wire work of shelves, 
6in number. Aunt Mary says her rack stands in 
the center of her store-room, between the windows. 
She has it covered with a musquito net, which read- 
ily admits the air, while doing its duty in keeping 
out insects. I can readily understand that the 
cream would rise much better in the rack than 
on shelyes,as Aunt Mary describes, because we 
always find that, however thick, and firm, and gold- 
en the cream may be in the front of the pan, which 
has access to the air, that on the opposite side of 
the pan is thin, soft, and white, in comparison. 
The action of the atmosphere would effect as great 
a miracle over the entire pan, when in the rack, as 
at present it does in the fore part of our milk pans, 
as they stand upon their shelves. 

To-day, mother remarked that she learned some- 
thing of value from every one she knew; so we 
set our wits to work, conjuring up some most in- 
corrigible specimens of humanity; but, to our sur- 
prise, we found mother was right even in this, 
which we all thought a wonderfully wild remark 
for her. Old blind Pierre taught us years ago to 
leave out a portion of the coffee, until just as the 
coffee pot was removed from the stove, in order to 
secure the fragrance as well as strength of the bev- 
erage. Even the old woman whom we took into 
the house and employed during the great snow 
storm, and then sent on her way rejoicing in acom- 
fortable wardrobe, besides her wages, because she 
was so very destitute, and who the next day 
sold our tea through the village, mother says, 
taught us two valuable lessons. One lesson was to 
let the tea toast in a warm place for fifteen minutes 
before steeping, and the other, to be more watch- 
ful of stragglers, and the tea chest. 

We thought this case the climax, until Jennie 
suggested, “Ike, mother, what did Ike do?” As 
mother hesitated a moment, and the case seemed 
rather dubious, I asked Jennie “Who made her 
first wish-bone doll?” Ralph said this was not ad- 
missible, for mother said ‘lessons of value;” but 
he might better have let the wish-bone doll pass 
unchallenged, for mother turned to him immedi- 





ately and said, “Ike hung the south woodshed 
door, which you know was impossible to be done 
with those heavy hinges, and we have no more sub- 
stantially hung door, or gate, on the premises than 
that.” Ralph gathered up the peach skins, and re- 
plenished the dishes all around, and before we had 
got ready to work again, Aunt Mary came with the 
pipeapples, so no more cases were brought forward. 
After we were all at work again, grandmother told 
me ‘it was only those persons who had their eyes 
and ears open, who picked up valuable lessons from 
every one about them. Many persons go through 
the whole course of their existence without learn- 
ing much, except what is forced upon them through 
their own experience, and those persons rarely 
profit even by such lessons.” 
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Leaves from My Journal.—No. VI. 
PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. B. M’CLELLAN, OF OHIO. 
os — 

August.—How much watching and care everything 
about house requires these sultry days! Mould 
gathers here and there, for there is moisture not- 
withstanding the heat. Mildew and blight take one 
by surprise. These are gala days for insccts, spi- 
ders and flies. Brooms, brushes, and suds, are in 
good demand. Where does all the dust come from 
in the darkened and closed rooms? A house with 
good elevation, not too closely surrounded with 
trees and shrubbery, is far healthier now. I won- 
der if we don’t greatly mistake here, filling our 
yards too full of trees, and covering houses and 
porches with too many vines. They are beautiful, 
and the shade grateful, but would not more of the 
free sunlight and air of heaven make all purer 
within? The flowers are in their glory. Dahlias 
threaten to outvie the roses. I have great respect 
for dahlias! They so faithfully fulfill their mission. 
Till the heavy frosts come, they will never weary 
mounting one tier of blossoms above another, per- 
fect in form, and varied with every color. I made 
a great mistake with verbenas; I tried to grow 
them in the same bed with dahlias, and thought 
they would look finely together. But the poor 
things, like the frog in the fable, tried so hard to 
be like their aspiring neighbors, climbing hither 
and yon, that though they could not after all be- 
come dahlias, they certainly were not verbenas in 
any way flattering to their kind—putting out only 
a profusion of large, coarse leaves, and here and 
there astraggling, puny blossom. They want a bed 
to themselves, with the sun shining full in their 
faces, where, in every variety of color, they loving- 
ly intertwine, serving only by contrast to show the 
rare beauty of each,—like two lovely sisters, the 
blonde and brunette, on the same parent stem. 

Is it, indeed, true! that, with the country filled 
with sewing machines, and so many other labor- 
saving implements, we housekeepers are no nearer 
the ‘leisure time’? we covet, than ever before? 
Our garments are so highly embroidered, so con- 
tinuously tucked and plaited with innumerable 
rows of stitching, that, though quickly done, there 
seems no end to the doing. Are we not misusing 
the price put into our hands to get wisdom? Few 
housekeepers allow themselves time even to read 
the papers on their tables. There is ever another 
piece of work to be done, calls to be made or re- 
ceived, unexpected company to be entertained, or 
invited friends to prepare for. There are demands 
outside of home, upon the time as well as charity 
of all. But after making full allowance for all 
these, can not an hour or half hour be secured for 
self improvement and culture, on subjects of more 
consequence than dress or the pleasures of the ta- 
ble? How often have I resolved that to-morrow 
shall not be like to-day in this matter, only to see 
to-morrow’s sun set upon broken promises of 
amendment. We are too much the slaves of fash- 
ion. Like the centurion to his servants, she says to 
one, come, and she cometh; to another, go, and 
she goeth; and still to another, do this, and she 
doeth it. But where shall the line be drawn, be- 
yond which it is not safe to venture? Whereis the 
blessed mean beyond the ever widening extremes ? 
Who shall point out the path in which our wayward, 











wandering feet may walk without stumbling? A 
friend said to me once, ‘I should think I had lived 
long enough to find out that I never shall see the 
time that I have not plenty of work to do, and in- 
deed to feel hurried about.’? Must we not then 
take time as it passes, for reading and correspond- 
ence with friends or absent members of the family ? 
*“* As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news 
from a far country.” We can not afford to lose 
such delightful refreshment. 

I made some pumpkin pies to-day. They are 
nice and fresh as those of last thanksgiving, and a 
real treat. The pumpkin was stewed and dried 
upon plates. If these are well greased it comes off 
without trouble. It must be kept in a tight bag in 
adry place. Soak over night in milk before using, 
and prepare the same as when fresh. Hubbard 
squash prepared in this way, is excellent also, 

I make a variety of jellies. They are always ac- 
ceptable, and a great ornament to the table. 
Quinces, crab apples, and fall pippins, make the 
very best. Currant jellyshould be made when the 
fruit first ripens. After straining the juice, boil 
gently half an hour before adding the sugar, after 
which it needs little more. Cool a small quantity 
in a dish before taking up, to see if it thickens, 


Leaves from the Diary of a Young House- 
keeper.—No. VIII. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS, LAURA E. LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT. 
gees 

August 3d.—For a week now, I have been pretty 
busy. The blackberries are ripe, and Sue and I have 
picked a good many, some of which I have dried, 
made several pounds into blackberry jam for winter 
use, and to-day, I made two to three bottles of cor- 
dial. For light cases of summer complaint, I know 
of nothing more agreeable or effectual. If I do 
not need it myself, some of my friends may, 
and there is nothing more pleasant than to have 
it in one’s power to relieve the sufferings of 
friends, and add to their happiness. How grateful, 
in that long spell of fever I had two years ago, 
were the kind attentions of our neighbors! How 
I relished the various delicacies they sent in to 
tempt my appetite after I began to convalesce! 

August Tth.—To-day I commenced drying corn 
for next winter. We have had it on the table sev- 
eral days, but it is just coming in abundantly. I 
boil it about ten minutes, then cut it off the cob 
and spread it on a board to dry, covering it with a 
piece of fly-netting. Edward relished that mother 
sent me last winter so much, that I mean to have a 
plenty laid by in store. 

August 15th.—The weather for a month past has 
been very sultry and oppressive, and some of the 
time very hot, so that my enterprise of converting 
the milk, of which we have a great deal, into cheese 
instead of butter, proves to have been very timely, 
I have now twelve cheeses which I keep ona new, 
clean shelf in the milk-room. The little milk and 
cream that I appropriate for butter, I keep on the 
swinging shelf at the north end of the cellar. I 
have a great curiosity to know how my cheeses are 
going to taste. They look to my eyes very tempt- 
ing, and I count them over every day, when I turn 
them and rub them, much as a miser would twenty 
dollar gold pieces, and they are almost of the color. 

August 17th.—I have been putting up peaches. 
Edward has been helping me, for the stress of farm 
work that has been on him ever since the middle 
of April, has relaxed a little at last, as haying and 
harvesting are over. In the preparation of my 
canned peaches, I followed a recipe that_I found in 
a bound yolume of the Agriculturist for 1860. I 
think it is the same one mother went by last year, 
and her peaches were splendid. She brought mea 
couple of cans when she came to visit me in June. 
AsI have plenty of other preserves, I canned all 
my peaches, for I think, generally speaking, peach 
preserves are too rich to be wholesome. 

Edward says I must go visiting a few days, that 
Iam quite too enthusiastic a farmer's wife. But 
how can I be otherwise, when he is so industrious 
and laborious, and makes every edge cut on the 
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place? He says now that all the workmen are gone | 
but our soldier, who is entirely recovered, and that 
the weather is cool, I can be spared a few days as 
well as not. Sue can take care of the milk, and 
the cream will keep till I come back. I agree with 
him that it will be very pleasant to recreate awhile, 
but I ean not go without him. Our soldicr is so 
grateful for the attentions we paid him when he 
was sick, and so reliable a man, that I think Ed- 
ward may feel safe in léaving everything in his care. 
é 


| 
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August 23d.—Ilome a@ain! Found everything in 
a satisfactory condition. The weather was cool, 
the cream rose well, and Sue ventured to try her 
hand at making butter in my absence, and really 
I told her she should have 
her own 


succeeded very well. 
it to take down to the store and sell on 
account, but advised her to work it over once more, 

We went to see an old friend of Edward’s, about 








fifteen miles distant, and our visit was delightful. 
The ride through the country, now rich with all 
the pomps of midsummer, was truly exhilarating 
to the spirits of us both. It is the first journey 
that we have taken since our marriage. How busy, 
how crowded, and how happy have these eight 
months of our married life been! We have both 
been blessed with perfect health, our table has 
been, with the exception of tea, coffee, and salt, 
supplied by the labor of our own hands, and as I 
reflected on the past, that beautiful sentence of 
“the pious Hooker’’ was recalled to my mind, 
where he describes the farmer as ‘living nearer to 
God, and seeing more of His works than any of the 
less favored children of men, for he beholds the 
blessings of God blossoming out of the earth 
around him !” 

We started just after dinner and reached the farm- 
house about sunset, where we received a most 
hearty welcome. Edward had told me, during our 
ride, that most of the valuable ideas which he had 
about farming and housekeeping, he had acquired 
during his residence with this family. The first 
year after he was of age, he worked for Mr. George 
during the summer and fall, and in the winter 
taught the adjoining district school, boarded with 
Mr. George, and paid his board by working before 
and after school. The family have always thought 
very highly of him ever since his residence with 
them, and when I made their acquaintance I could 
see why the respect and admiration was mutual. 
Their’s is the best farmer housekeeping I ever saw 
anywhere. It is Mr. George’s ambition to have the 
best cows and the largest milkers of any dairyman 
in the county, and it is his wife’s to send to market 
the largest firkins of the most perfect, golden and 
fragrant butter. She took three successive prizes 
for butter at the October fair, and if the three hand- 
some little silver cups and butter knives which she 
drew were cut out of solid amethyst, she would not 
think more of them. But I can see that her sue- 
cess is produced by the almost perfect arrange- 
ments and appliances for butter-making, as much 
as by the care that she herself bestows. The house 
is one which was planned throughout by Mr. 
George, who has the great advantage of knowing 
precisely what he wants, and possessing the ability 
to suit himself in everything he does. ; 

The architecture of the farm-house is very much 
in the usual style, having in the main part, four 
rooms below and four above. It is situated on a 
gentle slope which looks eastward, and the house 
fronts westward, being on the lower side of the 
road. At the rear of the house and attached to the 
main building is a lean-to, which is also of two 
stories, the first being a basement, of which the 
walls are heavy masonry. Here in the upper part, 
and on a level with the first story of the main build- 
ing are the kitchen, store-room and tool-house. 
Underneath is an ice-room, a small wash-room, 
back of which is the cellar door, and on the north- 
side is the milk-room or dairy. I was so much 
pleased with the arrangement that I made a plan of 
it, and Edward says that when he builds a new 
house it shall have all these conveniences. 

A, is the ice-house, entered by a large trap door 
from the tool-room floor above; on one side of it, 
I, is a small ice-chamber, six feet by six, entered by 
a double door from B, the wash-room, and so sur- 








rounded by ice as to be a perfect refrigerator. CD 
is adoor, also double, that opens into the cellar in 
the rear, which is not shown in the plan. The outer 
door of the wash-room has a low threshold, so that 
a large wheel-barrow can be trundled directly into 
the cellar from without, thus obviating the necessity 
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of laying planks or props for it to run upon. K is 
a large kettle or caldrou, set in masonry, and very 
near the outer door, so as to be convenient at hog- 


killing time,for soap-making, washing, cooking food 





for animals, and furnishing bot water for dairy pur- 
poses. Lis asmall lead pipe leading from a tank 
in the kitchen above, so that by turning a faucet, 
the caldron may be filled with water in two or three 
minutes. E is the milk-room, twenty feet square, 
with a shelf of masonry, 8, onthe top of which is a 
shallow trough, thoroughly lined on the inside with 
cement, so as to be water-tight. P is a pipe, also 
leading from the tank above, and throwing 2 small 
stream of water into the trough, which, after mak- 
ing the circuit of the shelf, and cooling all the pans 
alike, runs out at p, whence it passes to the barn 
yard. There is a fall from P top, of a fraction 
of an inch, so as to give a gentle and uniform cur- 
rent. The room is lighted by double windows on 
hinges, so the amount of external air to be admitted 
can be easily and perfectly regulated. There is a 
flue in the corner, and in winter an air-tight stove is 
used, by which the temperature of this apartment 
san be so perfectly adjusted that the thermometer 
which hangs there does not vary ten degrees the 
year round. Fly screens are fitted into the win- 
dows in midsuinmer. The washing of milk vessels, 
and the churning,are all done in the adjoining room, 
the butter, when packed, is set into the ice cham- 
ber, and thus, whether in January or July, nothing 
affects the flavor, the quality, or the hardness of 
the butter, except changes in the food of the cows. 

The water, which is so admirably economized and 
skillfully applied, comes from a never-failing spring 
on the side of the hill above the house, and is con- 
ductedin pump logs. The tank inthe kitchen into 
which it discharges, is divided into two compart- 
ments, one of which is always full, and supplies a 
uniform stream to the milk-room below. The other 
compartment supplies the kitchen, the caldron be- 
low, and its waste passes to the barn yard. All the 
labor of the house is strictly contined to these six 
apartments, the rooms of the main building being 
kept in perfect order, and pleasantly furnished with 
carpets, sofas, agriculturaland other books, so that 
a visitor would never know whether Mr. George 
was 2 farmer or a gentleman retired on his fortune, 
unless he visited the working rooms in the rear. 

I noticed that Mr. George himself, his sons, and 
the laborers that are hired by the year, upon coming 
in from their work, left their heavy farm boots in 
the tool-room, where were also conveniences for 
washing, and wore light and clean slippers when 
they came into the nicely carpeted rooms. 

Like a model mother, Mrs. George is training her 
three daughters to understand every department of 
domestic industry. One week Mary, the elder, di- 
rects the dairy girl, and is held responsible for the 
quality of the butter, while Jane attends to the 
washing, ironing, and mending, and the clothing 
department generally, and Ellen presides over 
the management of the kitchen and pantry. 

From my observations of Mrs. George’s methods 
of conducting the housework on a large farm, I 
have obtained some valuable hints for my own ben- 
efit, when by our thrift and economy our stock has 
become much larger than it is at the present time. 
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A noticeable feature which I have seen also in 
other well kept houses is, that everything at Mrs. 
George’s moves in an unchanging routine, which is 
probably the secret of her accomplishing so much, 
and doing everything so well. 

I observe that although the labors of the farm 
are confined to asct of apartments, the entire house 
is open to her guests and the various members of 
the family, and their amusements, the conversation 
at table, the books they read, and their modes of 
entertaining their friends, are as high toned as in 
any family I have ever visited. 

His sons are taught to aspire to the ownership 
of a well kept farm, and a thorough understanding 
of all departments of agriculture as their most le- 
gitimate and praiseworthy ambition; and the daugh- 
ters all expect to become the wives of farmers. 

I caunot but think that if all were to look upon 
agriculture as this admirable family dacs, the young 
men of our country would not have stieh a proclivy- 
ity to the cities, nor girls show a preference for 
white handed dandies and professional men, 
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Reading for Boys and Girls. 
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A father asks ouradvice as to suitable reading for 
boys from the age of 12 to 17. He has five sons, 
whose education occasions him a good deal of so- 
licitude, and wants a library of choice books for 
them in the departments of history, biography, 
travels, and natural science. This request opens a 
subject of great importance, and we have a few 
old fashioned ideas upon the subject, which are at 
the service of our readers. The books we had 
access to, at the age of twelve to fourteen, were 
Plutarch’s Lives, Hume’s History of England, Rol- 
lin’s Ancient History, and works of that stamp. It 
was the best thing perhaps that could have happen- 
ed, that we saw little of fiction until maturer years. 
We think many of our Sabbath School books, and 
works especially written for the young, run too 
much to fiction and small talk. There is no oe- 
casion to resort to novels for interesting reading. 
Historical writers have as much grace of style as the 
masters of fiction. Any boy or girl, of average in- 
telligence, would be charmed with Macauley’s 
History of England, Bancroft’s History of the 
United States, Prescott’s and Motley’s historical 
works, Irving’s Life of Washington, Irving’s Co- 
lumbus, Life and Letters of W. Irving, Sparks’ 
American Biography, and the travels of Stephens, 
and of Bayard Taylor. These alone would make a 
respectable library, and would be as muchas any 
child ought to read between 12 and 17 years of age, 
in addition to the drill of the school room and the 
reading of the papers. One of the pleasantest 
winters we remember was that in which Irving's 
Life of Washington was read aloud in the family, 
for three evenings in the week, the children taking 
turns in the readings. Allof Irving's most genial 
works may be read with profit, at a later age. 

There is much less need of private libraries now 
than thirty years ago; for public libraries are great- 
ly multiplied in our cities, and villages, and the 
best thoughts of the best minds of the country are 
given to the public through our periodical literature. 
These papers and magazines are virtually circulating 
libraries, and a good selection of them should be 
found upon the centre table of every intelligent 
family. Farmers of course will see that the agricul- 
tural papers are well represented at their fire-sides, 
if they wish to cultivate rural tastes in their children. 
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Pickling Beans. — Robert Black, New 
Bedford. We know no better way than to pick 
them before they have any strings, soak in weak 
salt water for 24 hours ; prepare vinegar with spices 
as for other pickles, pour it hot on the beans, and 
then after 3 or 4 days pour it off and re-seald it. A 
little alum hardens them, but is not desirable, 
nor is the poisonous yerdigris from the brass kettle 
that gives such a beautiful green to the pickles 
cooked in that metal. It is much better to have 
pickles of any kind wholesome, rather than make 
them attractive to the eye by injurious additions, 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
Am Eventful Life. 

A correspondent writing to an Exchange from Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, says: ‘* While passing through the Union 
Depot a few days ago, I was accosted by a one-armed man 
in faded army blue. Fourteen years ago [I first saw him 
working at a windlass in the gold diggings of Australia. 
He and his three partners hoisted by that windlass, from 
a single shaft, more than $800,000. A few months later I 
bade him good-bye, as he sailed from Melbourne to New- 
York with $200,000 in bills of exchange in his pocket. I 
next saw him a wounded Rebel soldier, lying on the field 
of Antietam. <A little more than a year later I saw him a 
Union soldier, lying in a hospital in Tennessee. To-day 
he isa helpless wanderer, dependent on public charity 
for a dinner.’ He may yet be a millionaire. 





A Small Piece of Work.—A most curious and 
interesting model at the French exhibition is that of the 
rock and fortress of Gibraltar, with a fleet of ships lying 
in the harbor. This ficet consists of a ship of the line, a 
frigate and a steam corvette, a brig and a schooner, every 
spar and rope being faithfully represented ; and yet the 
hulls of these little vessels were constructed out of less 
than the tenth part of a cherry stone. The rock and fort- 
ress of Gibraltar are in the same proportions, and the 
whole structure can be covered over with a florin. 








Our Artist’s Game. 


One of our artists is very fond of hunting. Recently 
he made an excursion into the country, where he says he 
was very successful. He has made a sketch to show the 
results of his expedition. Somehow he appears to have 
mixed things up considerably, but we suppose some 
allowance must be made for the excitement he was under, 
caused by his astonishing achievements. It will be ‘as 
good as a puzzle to discover which belongs to which. 


A Waluable Nest. 


A Brooklyn, N. Y., paper says: ‘“ Birds usually build 
their nests of hair, hay, feathers, etc., but an exceptional 
case has just come to light, in a remarkable discovery 
made by a lady residing in East Brooklyn. While walk- 
ingin her garden she observed a neatly arranged bird’s 
nest among the branches of a cedar bush, and on closer 
examination was greatly surprised to find that it was form- 
ed principally of Valenciennes lace, worth about $1 per 
yard. A piece seven yards in length formed the lining of 
the nest. The lady recognized the lace as some she had 
missed a month ago, and strongly suspected at the time 
that it had been taken by some of the servants in the 
house. Noclue as to the whereabouts of this feathery 
thief has, as yet, been ascertained by the guardians of 
property, the bird having flown.” 


A Sincere Mourner., 





A singular funeral occurred in this Citya few days 
since. A horse belonging toa tradesman in Worth-st., 
had his leg broken, and was shot, to end his misery. 
Men came to remove him, but were met and resisted by a 





large dog that had been the companion of the horse for 
several years. They succecded, however, in partially 
quieting him, and raised the carcass upon a cart to take 
it away, the dog meanwhile holding on to it with his 
teeth, and trying to pull it back. At last, when the eart 
was started, the faithful friend mounted beside the body 
of his dead companion, and was carried away with it, a 
sincere mourner. After about three hours absence, he 
returned, and entered the stable, showing plainly by his 
downcast look and whining, how much he missed his 
former companion. Such attachments are not rare. 
A Troublesome Sliver. 

Charley came to his father one day with a pitiful face, 
and, holding up his finger, said: ‘It hurts so, I wish you 
would see what is the matter.” His father examined it 
carefully, noticed a small red and swollen place, and 
when he touched it, Charley flinched, saying, ‘‘Oh! it’s 
sore there.” ‘I think there must be a sliver in there,” 
said his father, and, taking out his penknife, he carefully 
picked away the skin, and soon brought out a small, sharp 
bit of wood, which had caused the trouble. ‘ Now, it 
will soon be well.” ‘Thank you, sir, it feels better al- 
ready ; I must have got it in yesterday, when I was piling 
up boards.” ‘ Don’t get a sliver in your conscience, my 
boy,” said his father, and Charley started off for his play, 
thinking of his father’s curious remark. Soon he was 
enjoying a lively game of base ball. Quarter to nine 
came, and he knew it was time to start for school, but 
his side had the ‘innings,’ and it would soon be his turn 
to strike, and he waited. 
Somehow, every boy before 
him took a long time, and 
after he had sent the ball fly- 
ing across the field and made 
a good run, he waited to have 
another turn at it, for the 
game was a close one, and a 
few more runs would decide 
it in favor of his party. 
Boom! boom! sounded out 
the village clock, just as the 
innings were finished, and 
then Charley knew he must 
be late to school; the door 


wait until half past nine be- 
fore he could be admitted. 
He gathered up his books, 
and slowly sauntered off, 
thinking what excuse he 
could give for tardiness. It 
seemed to him that half past 
nine would never come, as 
he waited before the door, 
and heard his companions 
inside singing their morning 
song, and he could not make 
up his mind what to say to 
his teacher. At last he en- 
tered. The teacher looked 
at him pleasantly, saying: 
“ An unusual thing for you 
to be late, Charley; you were 
busy, no doubt.” ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the boy promptly. 
** I was busy,” thought he, pleased that his teacher had 
shown him how to evade the truth. “I knew it must be 
80, for you are a pattern for punctuality,” said his teacher, 
and sent him to join his class in the recitation room. 
‘““T got off nicely, and I didn't tell a lie, either,’ was 
Charley’s first thought ; but somehow it didn’t satisfy him, 
and he couldn't get it out of his mind, that he had done 
wrong. Things did not go pleasantly all day; his mind 
wandered from his books, he was reprimanded for Want 
of attention, and altogether had a hard time of it. Just 
before school was out, while sharpening his pencil, he 
slightly hurt his finger, which was yet tender, and like a 
flash it came to his mind, ‘‘there’s a sliver in your con- 
science.’”” Now he knew what his father meant. “Tl 
have it out,” bravely said he to himself. He waited until 
the other boys had gone, and then told his teacher the 
whole story about the real cause of his lateness in the 
morning. Then his peace returned—the ‘sliver’? was 
out, and you may be sure he remembered it many times 
afterward, and when he had done wrong, made haste to 
confess it, and in this way to get rid of his trouble. 





A Fair Division. 


It is related that when one of our largest war vessels 
lay at anchor in the harbor, a man who wanted to see all 
the sights endeavored to go on board. The Commander 
warned him off, saying they were not then, receiving vis- 
itors. The man called out, ‘‘ That ship belongs to the 
people of these United States, and I am one of the peo- 
ple, and being an owner, I have a right to go on board.” 
The Commander, who loved a joke, took out his pen- 


would be locked,and he must | 


knife, cut a small chip from the mast and threw it over 
the side of the vessel into the small boat, saying, ‘there, 
take your share of the ship, and be off with you!” 

A similar anecdote is told of one of the house of 
Rothschild, the great Bankers of Europe. During revo- 
Jutionary times an excited workman called at the banking 
house, and demanded that a division of riches be made, 
saying that no one had a right to be richer than another. 
The banker handed him a soy for his portioh of what was 
in their hands, and the man at once felt the absurdity of 
his demand, and left the banker undisturbed. 

Counting all who read the Agriculturist, month by 
month, the number must be nearly a million. Onceina 
while a reader scems to forget that he is but a very small 
fraction of this number, and claims that és letter shall 
be printed, or iés views sect forth, or some thing else be 
done for his special gratification, as thongh in 1,000,000 
he were the 1 and the remainder were the 000,600’s. When 
we publish 36 pages, as in this number, a paper will con- 
tain somewhere about 500,000 letters, that is about half 
a letter to a reader, if each could claim his special 
share. How will you have your half-letter fixed, Mr. 
One-eye-dear man ? 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 





No. 272. Illustrated Rebus.—For obstinate individuals. 


No. 273. Mathematical Problem, by J. D. McGiffert.— 
Three neighbors, A, B, and C, whose dwellings are situ- 
ated in the form of a triaugle, and distant from each oth- 


| er 60, %5, and 90 yards, respectively, desire to dig a well, 


to be used in common by them, at a point, within the 
triangle, equally distant from the abode of each. How 
far from each neighbor’s dwelling must the well be dug ? 





Illustrated Rebus.—A truth worth studying, 


No. 274. 








Answers to Problems and Puzzles, 


The following are answers to the puzzles, ctc., in the 
| July number, page 261. No. 269. Puzzle Picture.—“Nine 
| tailors makea man,”....No. 270. Wlustrated Rebus.—‘One 
| swallow does not make a summer.”’....No. 271. Arithmeti- 
| ical Problem.—A should receive $20.426 ; B, $14.57, 
Solution.—A’s hog weighed 400 Ibs., which at 4 cent per 
Ib. more than the price of B’s, would bring him $1 extra. 
This $1 subtracted from $35, the money for both hogs, 
leaves $34 to be divided according to the weight of the 
hogs ; $ for A, and ; for B. 
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More About Breath—Experiments. 


The experiments described last month on page 261, 
proved that breath coming from the lungs is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the air which enters them, They 
showed that air supports a flame, but breath will extin- 





guish it; and that breath is heavier than air. Verymany 


experiments have proved that whatever will not support 
a flame, is not fit to be 
breathed, but is destructive 
to life. A mouse dropped 
into a jar filled with your 
breath, would die if kept 
there ashort time. Or if it 
or any other animal were 
simply placed in an air-tight 
box, it would soon spoil the 
air by breathing it, and die 
unless fresh air were ad- 
mitted. A close room, where 
the air can not enter freely, 
is unfit for human beings, 
The first symptoms of being 
poisoned by breathing again 
what has passed from the 
lungs, is a dull, heavy feel- 
ing, accompanied by head- 
ache; this is followed by 
sickness at the stomach, 
fainting, and by death unless 
relief be given. Thousands 
of persons are partially p0é- 
soned every day by the want 
of ventilation in rooms, 
Some thoughtful boy or girl 
may ask, “If this is true, 
why has not all the air in 
the world been spoiled long 
since, by the millions of hu- 
man beings and animals that 
have breathed it?” Because 
the Creator has arranged a 
wonderful process by which 
the poisoned air is purified. 
To give aclear idea of this 
we must first know some- 
thing of what breath is. 
Two experiments will help 
us somewhat. Take a small 
handful of quicklime, pour 
water enough upon it to 
slake it, and also to have a 
quart or two remain in the 
vessel after the lime is slak- 
ed; it will settle, leaving 
the water looking nearly as 
clear as before, but still con- 
taining a little of the lime 
dissolved. Pour this clear 
fluid into a wide mouthed 
jar. Next put some air- 
slaked lime into a bottle. 
Have a cork for the bottle 
fitted with a tube passing 
through it, conveniently 
bent, and long enough for 
one end to pass tothe bot- 
tom of the jar containing the 
“lime-water,” while the 
other end with the cork is in 


cousins, must be his soldiers. ‘I can make a soldier | 
cap,”’ said Edward, and he soon folded one up from a | 
newspaper, and stuck some lily leaves into it for a feath- | 
er. Then he took the poker for a gun, Nate seized the 
shovel, Susie the tongs, Fanny the toasting fork, and I 
took father’s cane, and at it we went pell mell. But Cap- 
tain George soon brought us into line, and we had regular | 


fun, with ‘shoulder arms,” “order arms,” “present | 
, ’ 
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the bottle. Pour some vine- 
gar into the bottle, and im- 
mediately stop it with the 
cork and tube, and place the other end of the tube at the 
bottom of the jar of lime watcr. Bubbles will soon 
begin to pass up from the tube, the lime water will 
lose its transparency, and become of a milky color. 

Second Experiment.—Blow through a tube into the bot- 
tom of another jar of clear lime water for a minute or so, 
and that will also turn milky in appearance. Then it 
seems that what passed from the bottle throuch the bent 
tube into one jar of lime water, and what was scut 
through the other tube from the lungs, must be some- 
what alike, for they produce similar effects upon the lime 
water. Find out something more about this by reading 
or asking questions, before we have room to tell you 
more about it, and yon will become more interested. 


The Home Guards. 


Oh, such fan! Mr, Editor. You see cousin George, 
from the City, is spending the summer at our house, and 
his father, who used to be one of the Zouaves, sent him 
ever so many fireworks, and a whole suit of soldier 
clothes to keep up Fourth of July with. Then George 
must have a ‘training’ he said, and we, that is, his five 


1 
| 
| 
| 





E GUARD S .—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


arms,” etc. Tlere’s a picture to show how we looked “at 
rest.” But we did not stay at rest, for soon a pig came 
into the garden, through the gate which we had left open, 
and our Commander gave the order “ charge,” ina hurry. 
Away went piggy, over flower beds, among cabbages, and 
through the currant bushes, retreating in great disorder, 
and he was soon routed out of the garden. Nobody was 
wounded on our side, except Fanny, who fell into a rose 
bush and scratched her arm. After repairing the damage 
done by the enemy upon our earthworks, we marched in 
good order into the house, where we were reviewed by 
father and mother, and treated to a grand complimenta- 
ry dinner, which was properly disposed of. — Mary. 

[We print the above lively account of the exploits of a 
section of Home-guards, that their comrades throughout 
the country, who are fond of military exercise, may 
enjoy their share of the sport and the glory. — Ep.] 

A Freedman from down South was lately inspect- 
ing a horse-power in operation, driving a threshing ma- 
chine, when he broke out thus: ‘‘ Mister, IT haye seen 
heaps of things in my life, but Inever saw anything whar 
ahorse could do his own work and ride hisself too,” 






| 
| 


Our News-boy Correspondent. 


For some year or two past there have appeared from 
time to time articles in the <Agriculturist from a cor- 
respondent then personally unknown to the editors. We 
had a pleasant call from him a few weeks ago, and as he 
was leaving he said: ‘** This ground was very familiar to 
me some 2yearsago.”’ Knowing that our office stands on 
the ground which the ‘Old 
Brick Church” occupied, 
we said: ‘ You used to at- 
tend Dr. Spring’s church,per- 
haps?’? — **No,”’ said he, 
** not much—in those days—I 
used to sleep in the grass in- 
side the railing.’’—He went 
on to tell how he used to sell 
papers and black boots all 
day—spend his few pennies, 
some for food and the rest to 
get admission to some place 
of amusement or show in the 
evening, and sleep in the 
street at night. The narrow 
grass plot around the church 
made a very soft bed for tired 
boys, if the police did not 
notice them and drive them 
out. He told us, too, how he 
had, by avoiding bad com- 
panions and by diligence 
in business, acquired a com- 
petence and good education. 
The little boot-black he em- 
ployed looked up to him 
with mingled reverence and 
wonder, when he told him 
that at his age he used to 
brush boots for one to three 
cents, and never thought of 
getting five or ten cents as 
boys do now-a-days. So he 
called to a mate, saying: 
**Look-er here, Big Billy, 
aint this a fine gent’man to 
ha’ used to shine boots in 
the streets, same as us?” 


aceasta: | 

















The Great Fami- 
ly Meeting. 


The newspapers for some 
months past have been filled 
with accounts of the great 
**Exposition,’ at Paris. 
How many of our young 
friends have taken pains to 
look out the exact meaning 
of that word ‘Exposition’? 
If you examine it properly 
you will find it has a root 
and branch — (prefix, the 
grammarians call it, —which 
together signify placing out. 
When Mary invites her 
young friends to tea, and 
brings out her new doll, her 
china dishes, and other treas- 
ures to show them, she has 
an ** Exposition.’”? The Em- 
peror Napoleon invited all 
the world to come and see 
the fine things made in 
France, and to bring with them what their countrics 
could furnish to add to the show. People from every 
part of the globe accepted the invitation, and a very 
grand time they are having. Americans are proud to find 
that they have taken so many prizes, some of them for 
things which Europeans thought could be made nowhere 
as well as by workmen on their side of the Atlantic. 

But we think the best part of the whole performance is 
the famély meeting. Brothers and sisters come together 
there, from almost every nation and race under the sun. 
The brown Japanese shakes hands with the sooty African 
and the white Englishman; Egypt embraces Australia ; 
the Islanders of the Pacific exchange greetings with the 
Tartars of Asia, and men of different manners, customs, 
and religions, are learning that all belong to one great 
family. Kings and Emperors come together and talk 
over national affairs, and a kindly feeling is awakened 
which will do much to prevent wars in the future. All 
are learning that the skill, the wisdom and the excel- 
lence of the world is not confined to their own 
country, but that each nation has its share, more or 
less, and so they come to respect and sympathize 
with each other, and acknowledge their brotherhood. 
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Piano for a Life Time. 


Those desiring to find a Piano which will give entire satis- 
faction in tone, touch, and style,and which WILL REMAIN 
GOOD FOR A LIFETIME, will please call and examine, or send 
for a circular describing the newly invented 


MATHUSHEK PIANOS, 


constructed on an entirely new plan, the invention of Mr, 
Frederick Mathushek, who is well known among manufac- 
turers as the “Father” of improvements in Pianos, By 
his latest modifications, the power and tone of the instru- 
ment are wonderfully increased, so much so, that the small- 
est size, of “square” form, only four feet nine inches long 
and two feet eight inches wide, equals the full-sized piano 
as ordinarily made. Our full ordinary size equals the Con- 
CERT GRAND of any other maker. The peculiar construction 
INSURES ITS DURABILITY. Address 

BARLOW, DOEHLER & CO., 691 Broadway, New York. 










ey: Up Howe Machine 
$ % 

Y Z, Co.’s Sewing 
= @ Machines, 
=| . = 699 Broadway, 
a = Cor. Fourth-st., 
= New York. 
3 For Families and 
B Manufacturers. 
These World-Renowned Sewing 


Were awarded the highest premium at the World's Fair 
in London, and siz first premiums at the N. Y. State Fair 
Of 1866, 

These machines are made under the im- 
inediate supervision of the Presidentof the 
Company, ELIAS HOWE, Jr., the original 
inventor of the Sewing Machine. 

The Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, and made on 
this Machine, is the most popular and durable, and ail 
Sewing Machines are subject to the principle invented by him, 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





ve 


LOSES BCH 


CT 


“NE 


THE LATEST AND INCOMPARABLY THE BEST 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE EVER INVENTED. 
Combining the Greatest Simplicity with the Highest Per- 
Section of Mechanism and Greatest Range of Work. 
All the Highest Premiums of 1866. 


C2 Send for Circular and Samples of Work. 
ELLIPTIC 8, M. CO., 543 Broadway, N. Y. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Whereas the Howe Company advertise six First Premiums 
at the New York State Fair of 1866, we deem it justice to 
ourselves to publish the following certificate: 

We, the Committee on Sewing Machines of the New York 
State Fair of 1866, hereby certify that ALL the Highest Pre- 
miums on Sewing Machines were (except one for heavy 
leather work) awarded to the Elliptic Sewing Machine, to 

wit:—For “Best Family Sewing Machine; Best Double- 
T hread Machine; and Best Samples of Sewing-Machine 
Work,” 


Cc. E. PETERS, 
HECTOR MOFFAT, } committee. 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE: 
GROVER&BA KER Ny 


Blastic Stitch 
=oWING MACHINE. 


495 Broadway, New York. 


DOTY’S 
WASHING ee 
and the 
UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER 


are so well known as the best, that recommendations 
are not deemed ck nub 
(See back numbers of Agricu/turist.) 
BROWNING, General Agent, 
82 Cortlandt- st., oY Y. (opposite Merchants’ otel). 


“See EWELL & CO.’S Advertisement of “Star 
Drill,” on page 305. 

















WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HOOK. 





SEWING MACHINE Ss. 
625 BROADWAY. 


“Woman’s GREA’ Boon.-—We would advise a man to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life awa Be 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, ' stitch,’ when a reas 
chine can be obtained, The WHEE R& WILSON is a 
invaluable aid in every household, We have had ieeveral 
different kinds on trial, and after a six years’ service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.” 

' [American Agricuilturist, Jan. 1865, 


THE MAP 


IS DONE, 
THE 


New Double Map 
which has 
A TOWNSHIP AND RAILROAD MAP 
of the 


GREAT WEST 


on one side, and 


ALL THE WORLD 


on the other. 


On the same side with the World Map isa New Pacific R. 
R. Map, 10x40 inches, and a minute map of the Mississippi 
River, 5x60 inches, 

The best work ever made. for canvassers. Size of each 
map, 40x52 inches, Price of the whole, $3.50. Sold only by 
subscription by experienced canvassers, to whom Town and 
County Rights will be given. 

H. H. LLOYD & CO., 
Publishers, 21 John-st., New York. 


eB The American Agriculturist says: “We have al- 
ready spoken favorably of the reliable character of the 
House of H, H. Lloyd & Co. This is not J.T. Lloyd. Notice 
that the initials are H. H.” 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 


Best Juvenile Paper in America. 


Weoffera MAGNIFICENT LIST of PREMIUMS! 
Subscribe at any time during the year. 
The price of the Co ral is one dollar a year, in advance ; 
sample copy, telling all about the premiums, ten cents, 
Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 


HERALD OF HEALTH. 


In order to let those who have never seen this excellent 
moumiy judge of its merits, we will send it three months ox 
TRIAL, for 80 cents. $2.00 a year; 20 cents a number, 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight-st., New York. 


Fort Edward Institute, N. Y. 


185 per Year. Best sustained boarding Seminary in 
a? nation. ‘or $63, a lady has board, carpeted and tally 
furnished room, fuel, and washing, with Common English, 
for term of thirteen weeks, beginning Sept. 5th, A gentle- 
man pays $60 without carpet. Classical, Scientific, Commer. 
cial, College-preparatory, Normal, Painting, and Musical 
Depert — with eighteen Professors and eachers, 
Address, for Corslonae or Rooms, 
JOSEPH E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Orange peo said in last ade Agriculturist : “Those 
o have sons and daughters to send away to school, will 
do weil to apply for the Fort Edward Catalogue.” 


THE HUREKA 


BRICK MACHINE 


makes 8,000 splendid Brick per poe. toed only nine men and 
one pair phoreee, or 4,320 per hour by i ous’ . Has no 
complex machinery to to be getting out "or order or breaking 
down. Its great simplicity and gee ous power command 
the approval of every expert, a 
pit. casapaction the world to Sonus its equal. 
guaranteed to ali purchasers. 
RAM RE UA, General Agent, 
No. 141 roadway, New York. 


FRANKLIN 
BRICK MACHINE: 


Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, 2 
immense compressing power, IS GUARANTEED, with iene 
men and two horses, to self-temper ee clay and make 5, 
to 3,500 elegant bricks per hour. J. H, RENICK, Proprietor, 
No. 71 Broadway, New York, Room 23, 
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GRAPE VINES. 
PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, N. Y., 


Inform their customers and correspondents that their stock 
of VINES, the coming Autumn, will be mueh larger than 
it has yet been, 


There will be large quamtitics of CONCORD, IONA, 
DELAWARE, IVES, ard others, and prices will be 
lower even than those of last Spring. A Price List will be 


ready in August, 


Strawberry Plants Grown in Pots, 


We are growing a large stock of 


and other choice varieties of Strawberries in Pots, for full 


fruitage next summer, | 
Plants ready for delivery Sept. 1st. Send 5 cents for Cir- 
cular, J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TO THE TRADE. 
VINES AND PLANTS. 


Our stock of Grapes, Strawhberrics, Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries, Gooseberrics, Currants, 
&c., is now so large, that we are able to offer special in- 
ducements to the Trade, Nurserymen and Dealers 
will find it totheir interest to correspond with us, or visit 
our grounds, Circulars sent to all applicants enclosing five 
cents, J. KNOX, 

Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OMONA’S HOME NURSERY.—See large ad- 

vertisement and rice list in Sept. No., and send imme- 
diately for copy of ** Manual of Grape Culture,” with an ad- 
ditional year’s experience in it, some new illustrati ana 
complete guide in the hee = s —€ fruits, of whic 
have planted 12 acres in Stra 6 grees of itas; ber 


ries ; 6 acres of Blackberri ‘Ee. nadreee J . HH, FOSTE 
Glendale P,0,, Camden Con's. J. (formerly Ww. Rowton Pas 


Rural Improvements, 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, farnishes 
plans and advice for laying out or improvin public or pri- 
vate grounds. Refers to John M, Forbes, ‘Nathaniel Thayer, 
Boston; Francis G. Shaw, New York; Rufus Waterman, 


Providence, RL Omice, 40 , Hall, ‘aaa 
To Merchants & Peddlers Everywhere ! 


A New and Good Thing for Every Family. 
DCTY’S EVERLASTING CLOTHES-PIN ! 
Tetail_ Price, 30 cents Ger dozen. Send two red stamps for 


sample Pin and wholesale terms and cireulars. 
DOTY’S CLOTHES PIN CO., 32 Cortlandtst., New York, 


SQUIRE'S PATENT FRUIT JAR. 


Fruits Preserved Without Sugar. 
The Only Jar for Preserving Vegetables. 
The Newest, Most Convenient and Economical Jar extant. 
This Jar is constructed so that the contents can be cooked 
in it,and all handling of Hot Fruit or Hot Jars or Tempering 


of Jars avoided; the contents retain all their natural flavor, 
and the labor of preserving is lessened more than one-half, 
Pamphlets sent on application, 
J.B, BARTLETT, Wholesale Manofacturer, 
69 Murray-street, New York. 


Important to Cider Makers. 
THE JERSEY 
POWER APPLE GRINDER. 


papi my tere vin, tg 
Peaches, Sugar and other kinds 
of FA eg Fs piptea This fe greatl superior machine is 
rapidly growing in favor among the Cider makers and farm- 
ers of our country, and is destined soon to 8 sapereede all oth- 
er mills used in ae eee S of Cider, For Illustrated 
Pamphlet, eddrem, # ee as & 


stam 
EWORTH Trenton, X, J. 
CRESYLIC SOAP. 


A Suogina a wa 
ented), 

For Disinfecting, Deodorizing, ong ES Purifying Cellars, Ho Cellars, aoe 
itals, Tenement Houses, &c, 
Zoaches, Bugs, and Insects of all kinase 

Manufactured solely by AMES BUCHAN & CO, 
400 Elizabeth-st., New York. 
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Advertisements, to bo sure of insertion, must be rc- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 
TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Open Pages—§2 per line. 
Business Notices—§2.50 per line of space, each insertion. 


NE ———————————————_— 


BRIVERVIEW MILITARY ADADEMY, Pongh- 
keepsie, N. Y.—Location healthy; Scenery unequaled ; 
Building convenient; Teachers highly educated, earnest, 
working men; System of Order unsurpassed. A wide awake 
thorongh-going School for boys wishing to be trained for 
Business, for College, or for West Point or the Naval Acad- 
OTIS BISBEE, A. M., 
Principal and Proprictor, 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
Sent by Express to all parts of the United Stat For 
Circulars and Prices, Adérese-"—~ = 





~_ 


emy. For circulars address 





Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Our Strawberry Circular for fall of 1867, is now issued, and 
will be sent to all applicants enclosing five cents. 

It gives complete lists of the best varieties for home use 
and market purposes, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion in reference to the Strawberry. 





J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





GE MEISSNER = 


“ AS COIN WLAN UI hope Be 

Would call the attention of Dealers and Planters to his 
extensive stock of Grane vines, and especially to the Con= 
cord and Iona varieties. 

Our vines have always been unsurpassed by any in mar- 
Ket, and our aim is not only to Keep up their well known 
standard of excellence, but to produee, if possible, still bet- 
ter plants than we have had heretofore. 

Having avery large number in course of propagation, 
We are enabled to sell at very low prices where quantities 
are taken, and all parties intending to purchase will find it 
Freatly to their interest toexamine our stock and prices 

efore purchasing elsewhere. Last year the demand for 
our plants was so large that we were not able to fill one half 
of our orders, Therefore, send your orders in early to se- 
cure the best plants, Address G. E. MEISSNER 

Richmond P. O., Staten Island. N. Y. 


EACH TREES AND SMALL FRUITS A 
PE TY. 
RUMSOM NURSERIES. Send for Cirenlars. 

. HANCE & SON, 
Red Bank, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL. 
Another Great American Invention. 


Tt ie recommended by Surgeon Bache, of U.S Navy, Sur- 
geon Woodward, U. 8. Army, by J. R. Chilton, the celebrated 
Chemist, New York, by Dis. Hayes and Jackson, State As- 
sayers of Mass., by J. M. Maris & Co., Chemists, Phiiad'a., 
and other Chemists, and by N. Y. Tribune. American Agri- 
culturist, N. Y. Independent, Southern Cultivator, and other 
leading journals, and by thousands of families of the high- 
est respectability who have used it. 

A cheap and healthful antiseptic—the only method in the 
world for preserving Fruits, juices of Fruits, Vegetables, 
Milk, &c., &c., without sugar, and without making air-tight. 

It does away entirely with the need and use of all expen- 
sive Patent air-tight Jars, and admits of keeping the fruits, 
&c., in vessels of any size and kind, by simply corking them 
or tying paper or cloth saturated with Parapin. or with 
Rosin and Waxoverthem. When opened the fruit will keep 
for 1 to 2 months during winter, or 2 to 4 weeks during sum- 
mer—fully exposed to the air—giving ample time to use 
them from large vessels as wanted. 

It will preserve with or without sugar. Itisthe only reliable 
method for preserving cider. Every.dairyman wants it dur- 
ing summer to preserve milk sweet. It will preserve milk 
24 to 36 hours longer than it will naturally keep—causing it 
to furnish more cream. 

It is warranted healthful and effectual. No family should 
be without it. It is sold = all Druggisis in every wholesale 
market in the U. 8. Retail price, $i per bottle. Each bot- 
tle will preserve 128 pounds of fruit, &c., and is accompanied 
with full directions for using. 

Ask for Spear’s Fruit Preserving Solution, and 
con't fail to try it—get it from your Merchant. 

L. P. WORRALL, Gen'l. Agent, 
91 Hudson-st., New York. 


A chibe Bid CA ng ptr AH Female, in all parts 

















sell ** Al ts Lives of 


Sta 
e ents,’ one of the best books for Agents ever 
published in this country. The work is finely illustrated, 
complete in one volume, ready for subscribers, and seclis 
splendidly, Address B. 3. RUSSELL & CU., Boston, Mass, 


SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Advertisements from reliable parties only, inserted in 
the Agricultural, Religious, and other first-class mediums 
throrghout the country, by the undersigned. 

An experience of several years in conducting the advecr- 
lising department of the American Agriculturist, gives su- 
pcrior facilities for satisfactory transaction of such business. 

Bee Notice in July No., page 242. 

W. A. FITCH, 151 Nassauest., New York, 








VICTOR CANE MILL. 


Te eo ee 








The leading Mill in t&aeenty sive States, The out-growth of 
seven years previous experience in the manufacture of Cane 
Mills, and now only in its fourth year, yet has taken Highteen 
State Fair First Premiums. 
Over Seven Thousand 

are now in use. No keys about it—no plate or bar between 
the rolls, hence no choking. Don’t require levers or springs 
to ease up under pressure to prevent breaking, but is strong 
enough to force all kinds of Cane through same space with- 
out danger of breakage, Also, 

CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR DRAINER. 
Sugar Crushers, Church and Farm Bells, Star Corn Shellers, 
Drag Sawing Machines, Eurcka Cutting Boxes, &c. Full 
description sent free. 

BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


SORGO JOURNAL. 


An Elegant Monthly, devoted to Northern Sugar Cane 
culture. Price, $1.00 per year. Address 
SORGO JOURNAL, Cincinnati, 0. 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR. 











The old, reliable, and only successful Sorgo Evapo- 
rator. Is in its ninth year—has outlived over 200 competi- 
tors, and is yet unrivaled. 

51 State Fair First Premiums have been 
awarded it. 
Over 16,000 in use. It won*t pay to boil Sorghum on 
anything else, It is warranted in every respect. Full de- 
scription sent free on application to 
BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, 0. 


SORGO HAND BOOK, 


Our Eighth Annual Sorgo Hand Book, 
Giving the most reliable information on Manufacturing 
Sorghum Syrup, the result of 10 years personal experience, 
with full description of the celebrated Cook Evapora- 
torand Victor Cane Mill—A\lso, description of the 
Eureka Cider_and Grape Mill, sent free to all ap- 
plicants, BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, O. 


THE DASHER CHURN 


Brings good butter regularly in Srx MINUTES time, on an 
average, at the farm of M. C. Weld, Associate Editor Amer- 
tcan Agriculturist. 

It is MADE ON THE TRUE PRINCIPLES,%s described in the 
Agriculturist, July number, page 243, 

It WORKS “ASILY, is VERY SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, EASI- 
LY CLEANED, and EVERY WAY RIGHT. 

Ata recent trial before the Farmers’ Club, in New York, 
it Lconahs and gathered good butterin LESS THAN TWO 
MINUTES. 








For prices, terms of Agency. purchase of territory, ctc., 
address JOHN W. DOUGLASS, Dealer in Agricultural 
Implements, Sole Agent, 181 Water-st., New York. 


N. B.—Agenis wanted everywhere. 
CONTINUAL LEVER and Screw Press, with 


Grinder attached, for Pressing Cheese, Wines, Cider, 
and Lard, &c. Address WILLIAM C 





Pleasant Run, New Jersey. 


Fruit-Farm and Nursery for Sale. 


The CELEBRATED PoMONA Frvtt-Farm and Nursery 
of J, W. Dodge, on the Cumberland Table Lands of East 
Tennessee. Unequaledasa fruit growingregion. Beautiful 
Tract of 808 acres, with rich Prairie, Good improvements, 
large Orchards of finest Fruits. SEVEN First PREMIUMS 
awarded by the State and Division Fairs, to fruit from the 
Pomona Ovcnarpbs. Fine opportunity for Nursery business. 
Can be made a superior stock or Dairy Farm, Must be sold 
immediately. Price moderate. For particular description, 
terms, &c., address J. W. DODGE & SON, 

Pomona, Cumberland County, Tennessee, 








af Seeds of Florists’ Flowers. 


For Tux CONSERVATORY AND THE FLOWER GARDEN, FOR 
SowIne IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 





Particular attention is invited to the following list of Seeds 
of Florists’ Flowers, which have been carefully selected from 
the stocks of several of the most successful cultivators and 
exhibitors in Europe, and can be confidently recommended. 
Calceolarias, extra sel from prige flowers,........ 50 

do. Rugosa, from the finest shrubby varieties,.... 50 
Cineraria, extra choice, from all the new varieties,... 50 
Gloxinia, from the finest erect and drooping varieties, 5 
Hollyhocks, (very double,) from his unrivaled collec- 

tion, (ready In August,)..,........0+0 oe 5 
Pansy, English, extra select, saved from the finest 

PIZC ROW CR cach Masa aks cabs ands sosgiocceseccecscee's 50 


s 


Pansy, New Faney, very beautiful... i.e. 50 
Primuin sinensis fimbriata, (Chinese primrose, 
fringed,) various colors, mixed, extra quality,......... 5 
ink, Tree,or Rerpetas Carnation, ex. quality 50 
er Carnation and Picotee, celebrated German . 
collection,.... sapapesevesscccceseceu-es et Se 5 
Polyanthus, finest mixed varieties,..................- 25 


Mimutlaus, finest mixed, — yellow and white ground,25 
'Fropcseolum, finest’ mixed var, for winter flowering, 25 
Stock, scarlet and white intermediate London, extra, 


each, (ready in August),...... eT EET Siok ae ab 6 
Stock, French Cocardeau, scarlet, purple and 
white, mixed. fine for winter flowering,................ 
Stock, new white wallflower leaved, a superb variety 
FOr POE COMBI sss. . ose ckie cheeses PUI n ae Cio cabeccee 5 
Sweet Williams, Hunt's extra select, far surpassing 
_ anything hitherto offered,..... UAE TET hienscssavargce 25 
Watllifiower, extra fine double German,...............+ 23 


Collections of twenty varieties of Harpy ANNUALS, BrI- 
ENNIALS AND PERENNIALS, for Autumn sowing, for $1.00. 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


GRAPE VINES 
BY THE 
1,000 or 10,000. 


Tona, Esraella and Delaware, 
[the three best grapes] 
A SPECIALTY. 


Superior vines of all other yarieties. Our vines, already 
well known asof first quality in every respect, this year 
surpass all we have heretofore grown. 

The Trade are particularly invited to examine the stock. 

A visit to our grounds and examination of our well trained 
vineyard of bearing vines, will well repay those about plant- 
ing for fruit or wine, as they may here see how to save 
time and moncy. 

Address HOLTON & ZUNDELL, 

Haverstraw, N. Y. 


The New Strawberry. 
CHARLES DOWNING. 


This new Seedling was raised by J. §. Downer, of Ken- 
tucky, and is justly entitled to bear the name of this first 
Pomologist of Ameriea. It isa Seedling of Lowner’s Prolific. 
The plant is more vigorous and productive than its parent; 
fruit enormously large,solid, firm enough for market, scarlet, 
and of the finest flavor. The great vigor of this plant ena- 
bles it to mature all its fruit to a large size. ‘The leaves are 
very large, and stand a foot high ; flowers perfect. A bed of 
this variety set ont the first of Oct, last, in my garden, was 
picked over on the 18th of June, by John C, Thompson, of 
Staten Island, N. Y.; of a fair average of the berries selected, 
28 weighed one pound, Mr. Downer informs me that several 
of his neighbors have grown them from plants one year old, 
weighing overoneounceeach. Mr. Greeley having offered a 

rize of $50.00 for a better berry in every respect than the 

Wilson, this berry has been entered for the prize, and sub- 

mitted to the Committee. Mr Greeley requires it to be 
tested by two years trial, consequently the award cannot be 
made this season. We understand, however, that the Com- 
mittee consider it far in advance of any other seedling. 

Charles Downing, one of the Committee, says: 

Newburgh, July 5th, 1867. 

“Downer's new Scedling is certainly a very promising sort, 
and from what I have seen this season, think it will prove 
an acquisition, and for vigor, productiveness, size and qual- 
ity, combined, think it superior to “4 new sort, The name- 
ing it Charles Downing Prpvonts me from saying much about 
it."—Cuas, Downtne. We propose sending out plants after 
the 15th Sept.. in rotation, as ordered, at the following rates: 
8 plants, $2.00; 6 plants, $3; 12 plants, $5; 100, $25; , : 
1,000 plants, $150. hye 4 per cent. deducted for cash 
orders, received this fall. F ants deliverable next spring. 

Address WM. 8. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st.. New York. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


PRESIDENT.—A new Seedling of very large size, pro- 
ductive and firm, 

HARRISON.—A chance Seedling, raised in Westchester 
Co., fruit very large, quite equal to the Hovey in size and 
hy ene and firm. 

MARKET.—A Seedling from Illinois, of ape size, won- 
derfully productive, and very early, Several days betore 
the New Jersey Searlet. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN,—A Seedling. raised by Mr, Platt- 
men, of Erie, Pa., monstrous in size, productive, and of ex- 
tra quality. These 4 splendid. varieties, $2 dozen, each, or 
the collection, 1 dozen each, $5. 

PERPETUAL PINE—I have imported. this remarkable 
berry, at a large expense. It is described Saget Gloede, the 
originator, as follows: “The kind I have the good luck to 
offer is a real, perpetual, large-fruited strawberry, of the 
pine class, which, during three years culture, not only bore 
an abundant cropin spring, but continued flowering and 
fruiting till late in the Autumn.” 

Plants $1.00 each, 6 for $3.00; 12 for $5.00. 

The following new Seedlings have been well tested in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and strongly recommended. 

PHILADELPHIA, very early, Starr, Stinger. Great East- 
ern, Hubbard Seedling, very fine, Fenner Seedling, Durand 
Seedling, and Ella, one of earliest to ripen, and very fine, 
Plants $1 per @ozen for each variety, or the 8 varieties, $5.00, 

ROMEYN SEEDLING.—This new Seedling is better than 
the Wilson, quite as firm and productive, and_ continues 
irate ie ee 5 for $1; 20 for $3; 50 for $6; 100 for 

10; 1 or $35, 

RIPPOWAM, has proved this season to be the king of 
strawberries, monstrous in size, firm, exquisite favor, and 
very productive, 12 pants $1.00; 100, $3.00. 

Address WM, 8, CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York. 
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MAKE MONEY DRAINING FOR PROFIT SQU ASHES. 


FROM YOUR 
TREES, VINES, AND GARDENS. 


READ THE NEW BOOKS, AND THRIVE. 


SMALL FRUIT OULTURIST. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 
It tells all about 
STRAWBERRIES. 
RASPBERRIES. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
BARBERRIES. 
DWARF CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 
CGOOSE BERRIES. 
CRANBERRIES. 
HUCKLEBERRIES. 
CORNELIAN CHERRIES. 
This book covers the whole ground of Propagation, 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, ete. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


THE NEW BOOK ON APPLES, 
By DOCT. JOHN A. WARDER. 


HISTORY. 
PROPACATION. 
BUDS, CUTTINGS. 
SITE FOR AN ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL. 
SELECTION, PLANTINC. 
CULTURE & PRUNINC. 
RIPENING & PRESERVING. 
. CLASSIFICATION & DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 


The latest and best book on Apples. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - + + PRICE, $3.00. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER, 
Crowing from Seed. 
Propagation from Buds. 
Propagating Houses. 
Cuttings in Open Air. 
How to Make Layers. 
Crafting the Crape. 
Hybridizing, Crossing. 
Soil, Situation, Planting. 
insects, Mildew, Sunscald,’etc. 
Valuable, & Discarded Varieties. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


In the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 
Read the TaBLE 


PRICE, $1.50. 





Everything is made perfectly plain. 
OF CONTENTS. 
Men Fitted for Gardening. 
Amount of Capital Required. 
Profits of Market Cardening. 
Manures and implements. 
Location, Situation, Preparation 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting; Insects. 
Varieties and Cultivation. 
Packing for Shipping. 
Preservation in Winter. 
Find Out from this book how to make money from 
your Garden. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 
Either of the above-named books will be sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Also, many other new and valuable books for the 
FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD, 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
ORANCE JUDD & CoO., 
41 Park Row, New York, 





AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
ENGINEER OF THE DRAINAGE OF CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 


Lllustrated. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


LAND TO BE DRAINED AND THE 


REASONS WHY.—Indications of the need of draining.— 
Sources of water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 
sub-soil. 


HOW DRAINS ACT AND HOW 


THEY AFFECT THE SOIL.—Characteristics of well laid 
tile drain.—Surface-water and rain water beneficial, 
springs and soakage water injurious—Cracking of stiff 
clays.—Evaporation and filtration.—Rain fall.—Evapor- 
ation.—Temperature. — Drought. — Porosity or mellow- 
ness.—Chemical action in the soil. 


HOW TO GO TO WORK TO LAY 


OUT A SYSTEM OF DRAINS.—Amateur draining.— 
Maps.—Levelling instruments.—Outlets and location of 
drains.—Main drains,—Spring water. — Fall. — Tiles — 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of laterals.—Col- 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. 


HOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS.— 


Tools.—Marking the lines.—Water courses.—Outlet.— 
Silt Basins.—Opening the ditches.—Grading.—Tile laying. 
-—Connections.—Covering the tile and filling in.—Collect- 
ing the water of springs.—Amending the map. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 


AND DRAINED LAND.—Removing obstructions.—Mis- 
take of substituting large tiles for small ones which have 
become obstyucied.—Heavy lands should not be tram: 
pled while wet. 


WHAT DRAINING COSTS. 


Draining, expensive work.—Their permanence and last- 
ing effects.—Cheapness versus economy.—Details of cost. 
—(1. Engineering and Superintendence.—2. Digging the 
ditches.—3. Grading the bottoms.—4. Tile and tile laying. 
—. Covering and filling.—6. Outlets and Silt Basins.) 


WILL IT PAY ? 
Increased crops required to pay cost of draining.—(Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobac- 
co.)—Instances of profit.—Benefit of draining in facili- 
tating farm work. 


OW TO MAKE DRAINING TILES. 


Materials.—Preparation of earths.—Moulding tile ma- 
chines.—Drying and rolling.—Burning.—Kilns.—General 
arrangement of a tilery. 


THE RECLAIMING OF SALT 


MARSHES.—Extent of marshes on the Atlantic Coast.— 
The English Fens.—Harlaem Lake.—The exclusion of sea 
water.—Removal of the causes of inundation from the 
upland.—Removal of rain fall and water of filtration.— 
Embankments.—Muskrats,—Riyers and Creeks,—Outlet 
of drainage. 


MALARIAL DISEASES. 


Fever and Ague.—Neuralgia.—Vicinity of New York.— 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.—Dr. Metcalf's Report 
to U.S. Sanitary Commission.—La Roche on the effects 
of Malarial Fever.—Dr. Salisbury on the “Cause of Ma- 
larial Fevers."—English experience.—Reports to the 
British Parliament.—Cause of Malaria removed by 
draining. 


HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 


Sewerage.—The use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers in 
London.—The use of steam pumps to secure outlets.— 
Utilization of sewage matters in agriculture.—Effects of 
imperfect house drainage on health.~Typhoid fever.— 
The Westminster fever in London.—Epidemic at the 
Maplewood Young Ladies Institute in Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Lambeth Square, London.--Back drainage,—Water sup- 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England), 


SENT POST-PAID, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row New-York. 


PRICE, $1.50. 














HOW TO GROW THEM. 
By JAMES J. H. GREGORY. 


A most valuable little Treatise for Farmers and Gar- 
deners. It tells about 


Selecting the Soii. 
How much Manure. 
Preparing and Planting. 
Hoeing and Cultivating. 
Setting of the Fruit. 
Ripening; Gathering. 
Storing of the Crop. 
Care During Winter. 
Market Prices and Varieties. 
When to Take Out Seed. 
SENT POST-PAID, - 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row New-York. 


BOOKS 
FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


Price, paper covers, 30 cts, 





PUBLISHED BY 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Either of the Books mentioned in the following list 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price: 


Allen’s Domestic Animals...... -$1.00 
A History and Description of the HORSE, MULE, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, and FARM 
DOGS, with directions for Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, 
Feeding, and Preparation for Market, with their DIS- 
EASES and REMEDIES. By R. L. ALLEN. Cloth 
12mo, 227 pp. 


Allen’s Rural Architecture...... .$1.50 


Practical Directions and Suggestions for Constrnction 
of convenient FARM-HOUSES, COTTAGES, and OUT- 
BUILDINGS, including Barns, Stables, Sheds, Car- 
nage and Wagon-Houses, Work-Shops, Wood-Honses, 
Ash and Smoke-Houses, Ice-Houses, Poultry and Bee- 
Houses, Dove-Cotes, etc., together with directions for 
the gardens and grounds ; useful and ornamental Do- 
mestic Animals, etc. By Hon. Lew1s F. ALLEN, Editor 
* American Herd-Book,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 378 pp. 


American Bird-Fancier...---.- Paper,.. 30, 
Field, Cage, and House-Birds, breeding, rearing, etc, 
Paper, 12mo, 10% pp. 


American Farm-Book.(R. L. ALLEN). $1.50 


Or a ComreND oF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE; Being a 
Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irriga- 
tion, Grasses, Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the Uni- 
ted States ;. with the best methods of Planting, Culti- 
vating, and Preparation for Market. Overone hundred 
engravings. By R. L. ALLEN, Cloth, 12mo, 32 pp. 


American Rose Culturist.....--------- 30 


(Including the Dahlia.) Being a Practical Treatise on 
the Propagation, Cultivation, and Management of THE 
ROSE, to which are added full directions for the treat- 
ment of the Dahlia, In neat papercovers, 12mo, 96 pp. 


American Weeds, and Useful Plants.$1.75 


An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, Gar- | 
dener, etc.; being an Enumeration and Description, 
(with accurate illustrations), of the WEEDS and 
PLANTS found in American Fields and Gardena, 
which meet the observation, or require the attention of 
Cultivators ; with practical suggestions for their Eradi- 
cation when needed. While practical in its character, it 
includes both the common and botanical names and char- 
acters of the Weeds and Plants, with a Popular Account 
of the Structure of Plants, By Wm. DaruineTon, M.D., 
and Pror. Geo. Tuurser. Thoroughly Illustrated 
with 277 Engravings. 12mo., 460 pp. 
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Annuals. . ..+++.Paper, §0, Cloth, 75 


Tae AMERICAN HorticuLTURAL ANNUAL FOR 1867. 
A Year Book FoR THE GARDENER, THE Fruit Grow- 
ER, AND THE AMATEUR. It is a beautifully illustrated 
volume of 168 pages. It contains an Almanac and Cal- 
endar for each month, giving hints for work in the 
various departments, with useful tables, and an article 
on Growing Grape Vines from cuttings, by William 
Patrick; How Horseradish is Grown for Market, by 
P. Henderson; Home Decorations, by A. Bridgeman ; 
The New Apples of 1866, by Dr. J. A. Warder; New 
or Noteworthy Pears, by P. Barry; Small Fruits in 1866, 
by A. S. Fuller; Rarer Valuable Evergreens, by T. 
Meehan, with valuable contributions by other writers. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL FOR 1867. 
\ companion volume to the Horticultural Annual, and 
containing, besides an Almanac with hints about work 
for each month, an Essay on Draining, by Col. Geo. E. 
Waring, jr. ; articles on the Cultare of Sorghum, by Wm. 
Clough ; Some of the Newest and Best Potatoes, by Wm 

8. Carpenter; How to Train a Horse, by S. F. Headley ; 
Essential Features of a Good Barn, with Plan, by Dr. F. 
M. Hexamer; Recent Scientific Progress in Agriculture, 
by Prof. 8. W. Johnson, of Yale College ; The Culture of 
Wheat, by Joseph Harris, and other valuable essays 
upon subjects of interest to agriculturists. Finely 
Tilustrated. 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier..... Tete 


BREEDING, REARING, FEEDING, AND GENERAL MANAGE- 
MENT of Rabbits: their Diseases and Remedies; Full 
Directions for the Construction of Hutches, Rabbitries, 
etc. ; Recipes for Cooking and Dressing for the Table. 
Numerous Illustrations. By C. M. BEMENT., author of 
Poutterer’s 12mo, 101 pp., in neat 
illustrated paper covers. 


Companion, etc. 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy.... -$1.60 
Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys- 
ics, and Meteorology; or CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO 
AGRICULTURE in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Manures, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 

3y J. B. Bovssrncavu.it, Member of In- 

Translated, with Introduction 

Cloth, 


Agriculture. 
stitute of France, etc. 
and Notes, by Georer Law, Agriculturist. 


12mo, 507 pp. 


Breck’s New Book of Flowers, or Flower 
$1.75 


In which are described the various Hardy Herbaceons 
Flowers, Annuals, Shrubby Plants, and Evergreen 
Trees, with Directions for their Cultivation. New 
edition, revised and corrected. By Josern BREcK, 
Seedsman and Florist, former editor of New England 
Farmer, and Horticultural Register. Cloth, 12mo, 
395 pp. 


Buist’s American Flower Garden Direc- 
TOLY--- see cree cece ee eens ++ vee BLO 


Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Plants in the Flower-Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, 
Rooms for Parlor-Windows, FOR EVERY MONTH IN 
THE YEAR; with descriptions of most desirable 
plants, soils, transplanting, erecting a Hot-House, a 
Green-Honse, laying out a Flower-Garden, etc., etc. By 
Rogert Buist, a practical Nurseryman and Seed- 
Grower of Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo, 342 pp. 


Buist’s Family Kitchen-Gardener.. ...$1,00 


An excellent Practical work, containing Plain and 
Accurate Descriptions of all the Different Species and 
Varieties of Culinary Vegetables, with their Botanical 
English, French, and German Names, alphabetically 
arranged ; with full Directions for the Best Mode of 
Cultivating them in the Garden or under Glass, By 
Rogert Borst. Cloth, 12mo., 216 pp. 


Cobbett’s American Gardener....-. .---75 
A Treatise on the Laying Out and Management of Gar- 
dens. Though an old work, it is one which will find a 
place in every considerable library, as the production 
of a remarkable man. While it is marked by the 
author’s peculiarities, it is so full of plain common- 
sense, that it is worthy of being kept in print. By 
Wriu1am Cozzetr. Cloth, 12mo., 230 pp. 


Cole’s American Fruit Book. 
Containing Directions for Raising, Propagating, and 
Managing Fruit-Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, with de- 
scriptions of the best varieties of fruit, ete. 18mo, 
288 pp. 


| 








Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.... . 75 


INTENDED ESPECIALLY FOR THE AMERICAN CLIMATE: 
being a practical Treatise, with Engravings, on the 
Cultivation of the*Grape-Vine in each Department of 
Hot-House, Cold Grapery, ete. ; with Plans for the Con- 


struction and Heating. By Wa. CuHoriton. Cloth, 
12mo, 204 pp. 
Cole’s American Veterinarian......-... 75 


Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Remedies, and rules for Restoring and 
Preserving Health by good management, with directions 
for Training and Breeding. By S$. W. Coir. Cloth, 
18m0., 285 pp. 


Copeland’s Country Life.........-$5.00 
An elegant Octavo Volume, containing 926 pages, and 
250 Engravings. Tt is a Compendinm of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Practical Knowledge; embracing 
Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and Details of great 
value to every one interested in Fruit, Flowers, Vege- 
tables, or Farm Crops. It describes and illustrates near- 
ly the whole range of topics of interest to the Farmer, 
the Gardener, the Fruit Culturist, and the Amateur. 
By Ropert Morris Coperann. Cloth, beveled boards, 


Svo., 926 pp. 


Cotton-Planter’s Manual. . 
This is the only popular work published on the subject. 
It is a compilation of facts from the best authorities on 
the CULTURE OF COTTON, its Natural History, 
Chemical Analysis, Trade,and Consumption, with a 
history of Cotton and the Cotton-Gin, Cloth, 12mo, 
320 pp. 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.. -$1.50. 
To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Gro. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner ; 
giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, cows, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.....-$1.50 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
CacseEs, NATURE, AND TREATMENT Ofe Diseases and 
Lameness of Horses; embracing the most recent and 
improved Methods, according to an enlightened system 
of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Restoration 
of Health. Illustrated. By Geo. H. Danp, M.D., 
Veterinary Surgeon. Cloth, 12mo., 482 pp 


Dana’s Muck Manual..............-$1.25 


A Manual for Farmers; treating of Soils, Manures, 
Composts, etc., and especially of the important subject 
of using MUCK, the great natural fertilizer of the coun- 
try. By Samvet L. Dana. Cloth, 12mo., 312 pp. 


CONTAINING 


Downing’s Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture .........$6.50 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Im- 
provement of Country Residences; containing full Di- 
rections for everything connected with the Laying out 
and adorning the Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gar- 
dens, the Buildings, the Trees and Plants, etc., with 
principles of taste so stated as to adapt the work to all 
classes. Splendidly [Illustrated with many Steel and 
fine Wood Engravings. By the late A. J. Downrna. 
New Edition, Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by Henry WrintHRoP SARGENT, 
Octavo, 534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 


Eastwood's Complete Cranberry Manual 75 


Giving directions for the cultivation in different locali- 
ties, with illustrations and descriptions of varieties. By 
Bens. Eastwoop. Cloth, 12mo, 120 pp. 


Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guidel.50 
The previous Edition of this work was Thoroughly 
Revised; embracing all the new and valuable Fruits, 
with the latest improvements in their Cultivation ; 
especially adapted to the wants of Western Fruit- 
Growers; fall Illustrations. By F. R, Extiorrt, of Ohio. 
Cloth, 12mo, 503 pp. 

Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Cul- 

en 

A new, practical little work, meeting with universal 

favor. It gives a full list of varieties, down to the 

latest valuable seedlings. Paper, 12mo; 48 pp. 
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Field’s Pear Culture.......-..--. . $1.25 
Tue PEAR GARDEN; a Treatise on the Propagatior 
and Cultivation of the Pear Tree, with instructions for 
Management from the Seedling tothe Bearing Tree. 


By Tuomas W. Fierp. Ilnstrations. Cloth, 12mo, 
286 pp. 
Tiax Cnltare: i:. ...<<0<: ice ene 50 


A new and very valuable work, consisting of full direc- 
tions, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of ex- 
perienced growers, 8vo, paper. 


French's Farm Drainage........... . 1.50 
The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Land 
with Stones, Wood, Drain-Plows, Open Ditches, and 
especially with Tiles; including Tables of Rainfall, 
Evaporation, Filtration, Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, 
cost and number to the acre. With over 100 illustra- 
tions. The best work on Draining published. By 
Judge Frenen, of New Hampshire, President of Mass. 
Agricultural College, -Cloth, 12mo, 384 pp. 


Guenon s Treatise on Milch Oows.... 75 
An interesting work, giving new and peculiar direc- 
tions, and many illustrative engravings, for determining 
by natural marks or external signs, the quality and 
quantity of milk a cow will give, length of time she - 
will continue in milk, ete., with introductory remarks 
of forty pages on the Cow and Dairy. Sixty-third 
thousand. svo, 88 pp. 


Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keepers. . $1.75 
This is the best practical work on the Horse, prepared 
in this country. A CoMPLETE MANvwAL for HorsEMEN, 
embracing: How to Breed a Horse; How to Buy a 
Horse: How to Break a Horse: How to Use a Horse: 
How to Feed a Horse; How to Physic a Horse (Allo- 
pathy or Homeopathy); How to Groom a Horse ; How to 
Drive a Horse ; How to Ride a Horse, ete., and Chap- 
ters on Mutes and Pontes, etc. By the late HENRY 
WituiAmM Hersert, (Frank Forester.) Beautifully 
illustrated throughout. Cloth, 12mo,, 425 pp. 


Hooper’s Dog and Gun...... ....... -30 
‘*‘A Few Loose Chapters on Shooting,’ with some 
Anecdotes and Incidents, Notes on Guns, Choosing and 
Training Dogs; about Game, etc. By J. J Hooper. 
Montgomery, Ala. Neat paper covers; 12mo, 105 pp 


gt Perr rrr errr ree Rates .40 


PracticaL Detarts fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Sor, Sertine and CULTIVATION of 
the Plants, to Pickine, Drying, Presstne and Mar- 
KETING the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Experi- 
enced Cultivators. Tlustrated with over forty engrav- 
ings. Edited by Pror. Grorce TaurRBeER. Editor of 
the American Agriculturést, S8vo., paper. 


Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry... 1.75 


LECTURES ON THE APPLICATION OF CHEMISTRY AND 
GEOLOGY TO AGRICULTURE. New edition, with an 
Appendix, containing the Author’s Experiments in 
Practical Agriculture. By the late Jas. F. W. Jounn- 
sTON, M.A., F.R.SS. L. and E., etc., etc. This is an 
American edition of the large and extensive English 
work. Cloth, large 12mo, 709 pp. 


Leuchars’ How to Build Hot-Houses,.$1.50 


GREEN-HOUSES, GRAPERIES, etc. etc., and how to 
Ventilate them. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
This is the only work published in this country, speci- 
ally devoted to this subject. By Ropert B. Levucnars, 
Garden Architect. Cloth, 12mo., 366 pp. 


My Vineyard at Lakeview...... -$1.25 


This book is especially valuable as giving an account 
of the processes actually followed in celebrated Grape 
Regions in Western New York, and on the shores and 
islands of Lake Erie. To any one who wishes to grow 
grapes, whether a single vine or a vineyard, it is full of 
valuable teachings. It tells just what the beginner in 
grape culture wishes to know, with the charm that al- 
ways attends the relation of personal experience. 
Cloth, 12mo., 143 pp. 


Orions: How to Raise them Profitably, 
7 2 ee -s 0 


eee eseeeseeee 


Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing 
the Crop, given very plainly by Seventeen Practical Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts 
of the country. No more valuable work of its size was 
ever issued. Octavo, 32 pp. Neat paper covers. 
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YOU A GARDEN? 


HAVE 


A NEW WORK. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 





IN THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN, 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
Hllustrated, 


This is the first work on Market Gardening ever pub- 
lished in this country. Its author is well known as a 
market gardener of eighteen years’ successful experience. 
In this work he has recorded this experience, and given 
without reservation the methods necessary to the profita- 


ble culture of the commercial or 


MARKET GARDEN. 


It is a work for which there has long been a demand, 
and one which will commend itself, not only to those 
who grow vegetables for sale, but to the cultivator of the 


FAMILY GARDEN 


To whom it presents methods quite different from the 
old ones generally practiced. It is an 


ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN 


work, and not made up, as books on gardening too often 


are, by quotations from foreign authors, 


Everything is made perfectly plain, and the subject 
treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to 
preparing the products for market. Frames, Hot-beds, 
anil Forcing Houses, the management of which is usually 
£0 troublesome to the novice, are fully described, and the 


conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated 


The success of the market gardeners near New York 
City is proverbial, and this is the only work that sets forth 
the means by which this success has been attained. Val- 
uable hints are given to those who would raise Vegetables 
at the South for northern markets. 


The following synopsis of its contents will show the 


scope of the work : 


Men Fitted for the Business of Gardening. 
The Amount of Capital Required and 
Working Force per Acre. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 

Location, Situation, and Laying Out. 

Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. 

Manures. Implements. 

Uses and Management of Cold Frames. 
Formation and Management of Hot-beds 
Forcing Pits or Grecn-houses, 

Seeds and Seed Raising. 

How, When, and Wherc to Sow Seeds. 
Transplanting. Insects, 

Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
Vegetables, their Varieties and Cultivation. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 PARK ROW. 





HINTS 10 HORSEKEEPERS 


A COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
HOW TO BREED A HORSE— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives, 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General liules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation— Health and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—first 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian originally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardihood—Speed-- 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points, 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 

Breeds—Shetiands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse. 


Tiow TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
— Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment whem brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Travelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment, 


HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—Worms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 
Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strams and Wounds—Galls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—N umber of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


MOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 


The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—The Bridie—-Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 
The Lege The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies, 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 


A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Btirrap The Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The Position— 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents, 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast, 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF MHORSE- 


TAMING —Rarey's System a New Discovery—Previous 

System—Principles of this System—Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the _Horse—Tying up_the Leg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Rearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMCEOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Directions—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Specific Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 


12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mall post-paid. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Poultry. 


Saunders’ Domestic 
By 8. M. Sacnpers. 
New Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
This Book contains Articles on the Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
etc., etc., derived from the Author’s Experi- 
ence and Observation. 
The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 
An appendix contains an account of Poultry 
breeding on a large scale, as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work, 


Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts. 


’ 


Money in the Swamps. 
PEAT! PEAT! PEAT! 
FUEL—MANURE. 


WHERE TO FIND 
HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT, 





IT. 


ITS VALUE, 


A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 
THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL ; 

By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Yale College. 
{ It gives a full history of PEAT, MUCK, ete., telling 
what they are, where found, and how to estimate their value, 

It describes the various methods of using Peat for ma- 
nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, etc. 


and it is especially explicit in regard to the 
USE OF PEAT AS FUEL, 


describing minutely the various processes employed in pre- 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to the most complicated : 
such as are in use in thiscountry,and Europe. [t is Illus- 
trated withmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

The work is invaluable to those having Peat or Much: 
swamps, or wishing to invest In Peat Companies. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE $1.25 
ORANCE JUDD & Co., 41 Park Row, 
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A NEW WORK. 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW 8. FULLER, 


PRACTIOAL HORTICULTURIST, RIDGEWOOD, BERGEN CO., N. J. 


A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 
Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 
author can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and go 
into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground of 


Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 


ConTENTS: InTRODUCTION—I. BARBERRY—II. STRaw- 
BERRY—IIJ. Raspperry—lIV. BLackBERRY—V. DwarF 
Cuenry--VI. CurrANT—VII. GooseBerry—VIII. Cor- 
NELIAN CHERRY—IX. CRANBERRY—X. HUCKLEBERRY— 
XI. SuererpiA~XIU. PREPARATION FOR GATHERING 
Fruit. 

We predict that this work will bring Mr, Fuller many 
enemies, as he has given his opinion about varieties 
without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of horticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer- 
ence to the persons who introduce them. 

While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important part of his book, the 
Charles 


author has had the invaluable counsel of 


Downing. The chapteron gathering and packing fruit 
is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now in common use. The book is very finels 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 


companion to his Grape Culturist. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50 


NEW YORE: 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 PARK ROW. 





Just Published, 
A’ 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 


By Docr. JOHN A. WARDER, 


PRESIDENT OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY , VICE-PRESIDENT 





AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC, 


293 Lllustrations. 


To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 
that the whole country clajms him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain- 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole In it the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 


into something like order. 


ground. 


This volume has about 750 pages, the first 875 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul- 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like ; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. <A list of selections for different lo- 
calities by eminent orchardists is 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Raisonné,as the French would say, is the most extended 


a valuable portion of 


American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of 
a fearful amount of labor. 

This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
The 


author gives the principal European systems and mod- 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practice. He di- 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 


this country, in its complete classification of apples. 


Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. 


Fruit-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
Jong-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi- 
enced orchardist. The 293 illustrations, is 


printed on good paper and well bound. 


SENT POST-PAID, 


work has 


PRICE $3.00. 
NEW YORK: 
ORANGE JUDD & Co., 4) Park Row. 





NEW WORK ON APPLES. 








ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 
FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Crandall’s Improved Building Blocks, de 
scribed in April number of the American Agriculturist, 
page 147, furnish a most attractive amusement for children 
They are very simple in construction, will stand years 0. 
childrens’ handling without breaking, and giye renewed 
pleasure daily. 

CHURCHES, 
DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, 
MILLS, 
FENCES, 

FURNITURE, etc., 
in almost endless yariety, can be built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces, 

For developing the ingenuity and taste of children they 

are unequaled. Having given these blocks a practical trial 
in their own families, the publishers of the Agriculturist 
were so well pleased with them, that they consented to 
take the general agency for their sale. 
The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box contain 
ing a set, and a card giving various designs of buildings. 
Price per Set: Plain, $2.00; Painted, red, white, and blue, 
No. 1, $3.00; No. 2, $2.00; No. 8, $1.50, A liberal discount 
will be made to deaters, Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
i= _Park Row, New York. 


SS 


A ~ RARE | CHANCE! 
GENESEE FARMER. 
BACK VOLUMES COMPLET 
from 1858 to 1865 inclusive, 

A RARE CHANCE! 


There areamong the readers of the American Agriculturist : 


ist.—Many old readers of the Genesee Farmer whose sets of 
back yolumes and numbers are incomplete,— 


WE CAN FILL THEM. 
A RARE CHANCE! 


2d.—Many who did not keep their numbers.— 
WE CAN SUPPLY FULL SETS 
from 1858 to 1865. 


A RARE CHANCE! 


Sd.—Thousands of reading Farmers who know the value of 
such sets as reference works. They may have the 
Agriculturist from first to last, and if so, they will be 
the more likely to want the Genesee Farmer,— 


WE CAN SUPPLY IT. 
A RARE CHANCE! 


4th.—Others who do not know the great value of old vol- 
umes of an agricultural journal of sucli sterling merit 
as the Genesee Farmer, which stood second to none in 
America, for soundness of doctrine and practical sense. 


| We Would be Glad to Supply it to Them. 
A RARE CHANCE! 


The opportunity of obtaining so valuable a set of Back 
Volumes, well bound, at so low a price, ought not to 
be nes glected. 

Single Numbers, Post-Paid...........scssseecsecsseceeeees 

Un bound, Single J ere 

Sets, Eight Vols., Post- Paid.. 

Bound, Single Vols. 

Sets, Eight Vols. i a “ 


rs -- 
THE RURAL ANNUAL, 
from 1856 to 1866. 
A RARE CHANCE! 


These Annuafs are volumes of 120 pages, 12mo., full of ad- 
mirable short articles on Horticultural and Agricul- 








tural topics. Tables, facts, etc., fully illustrated. They 
may be had either * rem or in ‘D: aper, 
Single ee Re oe eer rete | 
Sets, Eleven Numbers, P "9 | sbutevinen erkaese + $1.50 
A LAC >». 


Tucker’s Register of Rural Affairs for 1866, 





POST-PAID, 15 CENTS. 
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THE STAR ‘DRILL. 


Ci 


Ewell & Co. Proprietors, Baltimore, Md. 





This Machine plows the ground, 
seeds the grain, and rolls the sur- 
face smoothly for the Harvester, all 
at one operation, and in its use we 
claim the saving in labor of five 
hands and horses over the old sys- 
tem, (and as certificates of many 
Farmers will show), of at least one- 
third of the grain seeded per acre, 
and that grain seeded by this Ma- 
chine is not liable to be affected by 
the winter frosts, but grows con- 
tinnously through the same, One 
field-hand can plow, seed, and roll, 
from six to eight acres per day, 
Wheat seeded last Fall, in Logan 
County, Kentucky, by the “STAR 
DRILL,” was examined by fifteen 
or twenty Farmers, on the 22d of 
April, of the present year, who 
stated, in certificates given by them, 
(and which are embodied in the 
Patentee'’s circular), “that it then 
= stood twenty to twenty-four inches 
in hight, and full set, promising a 
heavy yield, with but one bushel 
sown to the acre, while in the same 
and adjoining fields, wheat sown at 
the same time, in the old way, with 
one and a half bushels to the acre, 
did not promise much more than 


half the yield, having been affected by the hard winter, and was but eight to ten inches high, which was the average of all sown in any other manner than by this Machine.” Very 
recent certificates have been received from some of the same Farmers, stating that they saw the wheat threshed and measured in June, and that that seeded by the “Star Drill,” yielded 


an average of twenty-nine and a half bushels per acre, which was more than double the yield seeded in the ordinary way, in adjoining fields, 
of small grain, and the different grass seeds, with perfect regularity. 
the material of which it is made, the very best, in every particular. Any laborer who can plow or drive a wagon can work it with ease. 
uses for which it is adapted, must make it invaluable to the Farmer. 
(Patentees, Proprietors and Manufacturers), Baltimore, Md.; 


tended to by EWELL & CO., 


All that is asked is a fair trial. Send for Circulars. 


Louisville, Ky., (Manufacturer for Kentuc ky and Tennessee) ; : ne MOHAN, (Agent), 23 Main-street, St. Louis, Mo. 











; 
‘fl HLS 








PWS CAR UA 


A.N. WOOD & CO. 


EATON, MADISON C0., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes, They are sei 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Tron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &¢e. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all respects, 

A. N. WOOD & CO, 


SON Wad 


BULLOCK’S 
Portable Cotton Press, 


AS IMPROVED BY Us, 
is strong, simple, and compact, and being made at our own 
of first-class material and workmanship, we 


manufactory, 
can guarantee its perfect operation, if properly managed. 
Portable Steam Engines, Horse-Powers, and 
Cotton Gins, with every variety of Agricul- 
tural Implement and Machine, Seeds and 
Fertilizers. 
A large Illustrated Catalogue of our goods will be sent 
on application 
R,. I. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water-st., New York. 


INGERSOLL’S COTTON AND 


WOOL PRESSES. 


ING ERCCLES HAY AND STRAW PRESSES, 
tRSOLL’S RAG AND PAPER PRESSES, 
ND HAIR PRESSES, 
BOTH HAND AND HORSE-PO WER PRESSES, 


for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order. 
Also, a practical machine for sawing down trees. Price $25. 
For price-list and full information, call on or address the 
manufacturers. .—f & DOUGHERTY, Green- 
point, (Brooklyn), N, 








The Prize Apple Parer at the 
Paris Exposition. 





The Lightning Apple Parer, proved by two year's 
use, and inndreds of testimonials, to be the best invention 
of this class, has just received 
The Highest Premium at the Paris Exposition. 

It also took the First Premiums at the New England 
Fair, and the New York State Fair in 1866, at the Mechanics’ 
Fair of the Franklin Institute, at Syracuse, in Feb., 1867, 
and wherever introduced is acknowledged to be ahead of all 
others for simplicity, speed and durability. 

Sold at Wholesale by 

A. B. SHIP & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPEAR Broruers, Baltimore, Md. 
JAMES Bown, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R, W. Bootu & Co., Cincinnati, 0.} 
J. H. VasEeN, Indianapolis, Ind. 
G. Bau RMAN, Louisville, Ky. 
WARNE, C HEEVER & Co., St. Lonis, 
HoFFMAN & TILTON, Chieago, Tl. 
an HL, DucHarme & Co,, Detroit, Mich. 
GEO. WorTHINGTON & Go., ( ‘leveland, oO 
J. W. MCKINDLEY, Rochester, /% # 
KENNEDYS & SPALDING, Syracuse, Ni ¥. 
C. TREMPER, Albany, N 
And by the Wholesale Har dware Trade everywhere. 
SARGENT & CO., 
70 Beckman St., New York, 
Manufacturers’ Agents. 


Noxrt “WORKS” 





Mo, 





aly 
TURAL 


eI Fringes entre Tet 


%58&60 
ORTLANDT St Navszelst74 








WIND MILLS 
For Pumping,and all Light Work 
ona Farm, 


For details, see our Circular, that will be sent on anplica- 
tion to us. R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water-st,, New York City. 


Asa Corn Planter or Drill, for Sorghum, Peas, Beans, &c., 


Price for each Machine complete, $175. 
Also, R. H. ALLEN & CO., Agents, 189 and 191 Water-st., New York; JULIUS BARBAROUX, 








These are facts, This Machine seeds al! kinds 
it can not be surpassed. Its construction is very simple, and 
The saving of labor and economy in the various 
All orders promptly at- 











Eureka Cider Mill ag Pres. 


HE BEST PORTABLE MILL AND PRESS 

ever built, and greatly improved for 1867, It has re- 
peatedly taken the First Preminm at State Fairs over ail 
others, and is warranted in every respect, It does not simply 
crush or cut the apple, but crushes and 7aspa, so that at 
trials the pomace from ‘this mill has yielded one quart more 
cider from a bushel of apples than other mills. It is a supe- 


rior 
GRAPE MILL. 


Circular giving full description, with cut, sent free to all 
applicants by the manufacturers, 
iberal inducements to dealers, 
BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, O. 


Sherwood’s Cotton Seed Planter. 


The great problem solved, and the companion of the Cot- 
ton Gin now inthe field! The principles of this machine 
are approved by the best machinists of America, It has 
Deen in use for two seasons. Five hundred of these Planters 
are now ordered for the State of Tennessee. For orders or 
information, address N, B. et pene Le Millville, Orleans 
Co. N. J. Le VALLEY, A » Lockport, N. Y¥., or 
JOHN Ww. *‘DOUGL ASS, 181 Waterst.” New-York. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
CIDER AND WINE MILLS. 
(Hutchinson’s Patent —Large and Small.) 
Chea ont and Best Feed Cutters. 
e: ider Press Screws. 
A variety of Rest Siloatural Implements, 
Send for Iliustrated Circus ar to 


$100 


Peekskill, N. 
FOR A BRICK MACHINE SIM- 
warranted to mak ce 15,000 brick 
ity. Address 











mh $ S10 ' wee Tomgeine: Box and Moulds, 
vat a day, ofa CCRLEL, qual- 
& SHECKLER. 
Bucy rus, O. 





GRINDING MILLS.—Cheapest and best in the 
world, Burr Stones from 8 inches to 4 feet, 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn, 
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BEST - MACHIN ERY. 





THE 


COOPER'S OLD AND EXTENSIVE FACTORY HAS 
FOR SALE 
150 Improved Portable Engines, 8 to 30 


Horse-Power. 

85 Improved Stationary Eng 
Horse-Power. 

200 Circular Baw Mills, of all Sizes. 

123 Patent French Burr Flour and Feed 
Mills, with Bolts, and complete Machinery for same. 

1,000 Cooper’s Patent Sugar Pans, 5 to 
fect long. Price $22 to $75. 

1,000 Cooper’s Patent Union Sugar Mills, 8 


rines, 20 to 12 


Sizes. Price, Heavy One-Horse Mill, $75. 

All are being erected in the most approved and substan 
tial manner, with recent valuable improvements. 

This Firm was the first to commence the practice of fur- 
nishing complete fixtures for Saw and Grist Mills, and 
jnillwrights to erect and set them in operation ; hence their 
unprecedented success and reputation for building the best 


in the world. Send for Circulars, addressing 


Cc. & J. COOPER, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Well Known Implements. 


Wheeler's Patent Horse-Powers and Threshing Machines; 
Hutchinson's 


Vil/ls 





Fan Mills; G le’s Copper-strip Feed Cutter; 
Family Wine and Cider Mill; Hickok’s Ke ystone Cider Mills; 
Cider Mill Screws, (wrought and cast iron), See July No. 
Agriculturist. Also, 
r AJ sist " 
Approved Fertilizers. 

Fish Guano, recommended by American Agriculturist, 
May No., page 169, as “cheapest fertilizer of the day,” man- 
utactured by Quinnipiac Co. Also, Peruvian Guano; Bone; 
Coe’s Superphosphate, etc. All for sale by 

JOHN W. DOUGLASS, I8l Water-st., New York. 





E or - Rock Diz gging and Wall Lay- 





ing Machines, 
G. L, SHELDON, Hartsville, 


justly deserving 


Mass, 





NVENTIONS.—One which is i 

the attention of the people is the BREAD MIXING AND 
KNEADING MACHINE, Circulars describing and setting 
forth the merits of this household necessity can be obtained by 
addressing WM. FORBUSH, Agt., 63 Court-st., Boston, Mass. 


\REEN- HOUS E AND HOT- BED SASH.—The 
undersigned would respectively call your attention to 
their extensive facilities for manufacturing Sashes for Flor- 
and Gardeners, by which means we are enabled to fur 
nish our patrons at a much lower rate ‘ot prices than any 
other establishment in the city. Particular attention V a 
io all orders, and furnished at the shortest_notice. 
Hot-bed Sashes constantly on hand. WM. H. vOLES 
CO., Office: 19 Ne issau-st., New York. 
OFFICE OF ** Passaic Carbon Works,” 
159 FRONT STREET, (CORNER MAIDEN LANE). 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE BONE DUST, 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 

Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, Xc. 


Orders for the above articles manufactured at our Works 
on the Passaic River, N. J. gr be addressed to 
LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-st., New York. 


TO FARMERS. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO. offer 
for sale by far the jinest and purest Bone-Dust 
in the Market, at the same rate as a coarser 
article. Also a (warranted pure, or no sale) 
Samples of each sent on re 
ceipt of Scent postage stamp, with address. 


DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE. 


This is one of the most forcing as well as quick 
acting manures in market; is composed of the 
night- -soil of New-York © ity, from which all 
the impurities have been extracted. Itis then deodorized, 
dried, and pulverized to flour. From 400 to 600 ths. per acre 
on wheat will bring a good crop on poor soil. Price only 
$25 per ton. 


Apply to 











ists 

















THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
66 Corth andt st., New-York, 





Pants for FARMERS and others.—The Graf- 
ton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will |: ist 10 or 15 years; it is 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, olive, drab or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer. It is valuable for Houses. Barns, 
Fences, Agricultural Implements, Carriage and Car-nakers, 
Pails and Wooden-ware, Canvas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, 
a being Fire and Water proof), Bridges, Burial Cases, 
Canal Boats, Ships and Ships’ Bottoms, Floor Oil Cloths, 
(one Manuf. having used 5000 bbis., the past year), and as a 
paint for any purpose, is unsurpassed for body, durability, 
elasticity, and adhesiveness. Price $6 per bbl. of 300 Ibs. 
which will supply a farmer for years to come. Warranted in 
all cases as above. Send for a circular, which gives full par- 
ticulars. None genuine unless branded in a trade mark, 
Grafton Mineral Address DANIEL BIDWEL L, 
Proprietor, 254 Pearl-st., New York 


AY’S PATENT WATER-PROOF ROOFING 
PAPER, etc. For Circular and Price pie. 7a terms 


of State-Rights, address C.J. Fi € 
Second and Vine-sts., Camden, N. J. 


aint. 




















The Highest Flavored, Most 
Productive, and Best Berry 
for Amateur Culture. 


size, handsome appearance, 
with great vigor, and pro- 
*““Wilson’s Al- 


Combining large 
and very high flavor, 
ductiveness almost equaling 


bany.” 


stinct fruits we know, and one of the 


“ One of the most d 
best in many respects.”"—THos, MEEHAN, Editor of “ Gar- 
deners’ Monthly.” 
“Promises to be an acquisition.”"—A. S. FULLER, Author 
of “Small Fruit Cuiturist.” 
Price, (by mail, postage free), $35 per doz. ; $20 per 100, 
ALSO 


Strawberry. 


” 


Perpetual 
“ Perpetual Pine, 


The New 











recently raised and introduced by Mr. F’. Gloede, Les Sablons, 
France, and now first offered in the United States. Mr. 
Gioede bes it as a il, perpetual, large-fruited 
st d adis, t d ig 5 years culture, it not 
only bore an abundant crop in the spring, but continued 
flowering and fruiting until late in the Autumn.” The 
plant is very hardy, and the fruit ight vermilion, solid, 
juicy, sweet, and high-flavored. 

We offer a very limited supply of plants of this novel and 





valuable variety. 


Price, (by mail, postage free), 50 cents per plant; $5 per 
dozen. Descriptive Circulars mailed to any address. 
EDW’'D J. EVANS & CO., 


Central Nurseries, York, Pa. 





‘awberry Seedling 


A DESIDERATUM SUPPLIED. 


Romeyn's St 





wherry producers is called to ROe- 
best plant extant, 


The attention of Stra 
MEYN’S NEW SEEDLING—the 
for general cultivation. 

This Seedling i 
COMING INTO 
THE WILSON 
market after the g 


as weil asa late bearer— 
FORTNIGHT AFTER 
control of the 


samost prolilic, 
FRUITAGE A 
giving the producer 
of the Wilson is past. 


-thus 








The flavor is equal to any grown—THE BERRY IS A 
FINE COLOR, AND VERY SOLID, und the size is large 
and unifori The plant is unequaled for vigor and hardi- 
ness. 

It received a SPECLAL PREMIUM for flavor, at the 
New York Institute, in 1865. The plant in fruit was exhib- 
ited at the late Queen’s County Horticultural Fair, and at 
the Newburgh Bay Exhibition, receiving SPECIAL PR 
MIUMS at both places. 

A limited number of plants, (deliverable on and after 


august 20th), are offered for sale, at the following rates; 


SND = Dasa hACksah onecuuskacelssheNeuN. $75.00 
Mc LeGlLSGbECSARSA abe b Che atte DADE eR eembe 10.00 
EN ctceghansGesesewaescesabsnavabwnceh eens 6.00 
EGS askbnat \sVeeetenana soak Sess sap eaeeces 3.00 

5 1,00 


Orders addressed to either of the subscribers will receive 


prompt attention; 
WILLIAM H, ROMEYN, 


JOSEPH FOSTER, Agent, 


rae Ulster Co., ‘N. Y. 
H. HALLOCK, Paks 
x ICHOLAS ax ALLOCK,§ ¢ gents. 


Queens, Long Island. 
W. S. CARPENTER, Agent, 156 Reade-st., New York, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Sent out in August and September, at prices annexed, and 
lower, if_so offered in this paper, charges prepaid by me. 
Jenny Lind, Downer, French, Wilson, Early Washington, 
and Russell, 20 cts. p r doz.; (cts. per 100; Fillmore, Shaker, 
Buffalo, Green. Prolific, and Agriculturist, 20 cts. per doz. ; 
$1.00 per 100; Metcalf, Jucunda, Golden Queen, and Ida, 30 
cts, per doz.; $2 per 100, Hnormous quantities of all kinds 
of Small Fruits at extremely low rates. Those wanting 
largely to plant or sell, ar ss 
ae gv R DY, South Bend, Indiana. 


"aM ETCALF’S EARLY. 
early ‘awberry. 


NV valuable 2 

vines, leading varietie Blackberrie s,old and new. Also, 

Peach trees, including Van Buren’s Golden Dwarf. Plants 

poms and delivered in Chicago, free. THOS. ARCHER. 
ake Shore Nursery, St. Joseph, Michigan. 





200,000 plants, of this 


A large stock of grape 





| 


| 








The Great European Strawberry. 
““DR. NICAISE.” 


Said to be the largest berry known. From plants se* in 


September last, fruit was picked and exhibited atthe Fruit 
Growers’ Socicty, held in Rochester, on the 27th of last 


June, which weighed 1'4¢ ozs., and measured 6% inches 


around, 


Plapts yery hardy, vigorous grower, and productive 


From five plants imported in the Spring of 1866, we produced 


500 very strong plants. This variety we have imported at a 





great expense, and will have a fine stock to offer our cus’ 
tomers in August and September. 
Tne following are extracts from European Catalogu 


oZS., 


slo 


the berries weighing over 1% 
of a bright red color, very 


“It is of enormous size, 
(9 to the pound), and early, 
sy, the flesh white, and of fine quality.” 

This sort is one of the finest cultivated in Europe, and has 
the best characteristics of any We have eve. introduced. 
Orders must be sent in early, as thes will only be filled in 
rotation, 

We will furnish plants, 
$i per plant; $10 per doz.; 
to the Address 


the 
A liberal dis- 


postage paid, at following 


rates: $75 per 100, 

count trade, 
FROST & CO., 

Valley Nurseries, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


J. KEECH’S 


Genesee 





New Seedling Strawberries, Gent's. Grant, Sherman, Meade. 
and Sherid: in. The — s choice ot all berries, Plants 
ready by August 20th. $1 per doz.: $3 for 50; $5 per 100; $25 
~ 1000, cash. J. SH, Waterloo, N. Y 


eM Al L FRUITS alee varieties of Strawberries 
» and 8 varieties of Raspberries in fruit this year -descrip- 
tion and comparative merits in my new Price List now ready. 
Strawberry plants also ready and warranted to arrive 
' om condition or the order duplicated. 
Address with three cent stamp for Price List, 
JOHNSON’S NURSERY, South Bend, Indiana 








PERRYS GRAPE VINES 
Plant- 


ers and Dealers, and those wishing to form clubs for the sale 
of the only vines in the country grown by my improvement, 


Are rapidly attaining the merit they justly deserve. 


and to which none others can Compare in health and vis gor, 

either for Garden or Vineyard planting, should send imme- 
diately for my Price List or my liberal terms to Clu s. Plant- 
ers will please state about the number of each variety the 1y 
wish, and whether for spring or fall planting. My Illustrated 
and Descriptive Catalogue contains as correct a desc ription 
of the different varieties of grapes I grow, as ten years’ expe 





rience in propagating and cans Vanes will admit. P rice 
10 cents, less than cost, Sg 
‘, L. PE RR Y, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
GRAPE WINES. 
200.000 ° Gectia tee years old, 
An extra fine stock of 
DELAWARE, 
CONCORD, 
IVES’ SEEDLING, 
CREVELING, HARTFORD, DIANA, IONA, 


ISRAELLA, CLINTON, CATAWBA, 


and many other zood varieties. 


At low rates by the dozen, 100, or 1,000. 
Send for Price List. 
Also a good stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Ever- 


greens, Small Fruit, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 
Osage Orange Plants, 2 years, at $5 per 1,000, 
LENK & CO., Humboldt Nurseries, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


GEORGE PERRY & SON, 
Grape Layers and Grape Vines for 
Fall of 1867. 


We would most respectfully call the attention of Ama- 
teurs, Planters and Dealers in Grape Vines, to our very large 
stock of Concord Grape Layers. We shall sell ches up. We 
will take orders for other leading kinds of Grape Vines, 
Cc lark’s and Philadelphia Raspberry. Kittatinny Blackberry, 
Perry’s Seedling Strawberry, &c. 200,000 Grape Buds, (most- 
ly Concord), for propag: ting. Our Circular sent to ail ap- 
plicants FREE. Apply without delay to GEORGE PERRY 

& SON, Nurseryanen, Georgetown, Conn. 


VES’ SEEDLING GRAPE VINES.—Ives’ Se ed- 
ling, Iona, Delaware and Concord, with many other kinds 
nine of which are new ¥ varieties from Longworth’s School 
of Vines, selected by Dr. Jno. A. Warder, for sale, with 
Nursery Stock generally. Send for Circular _ Price List, 

bi? history of the Ives Seedling grape, FRE 
JAMES F. MARTIN, Mt. Washington, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


EXCELSIOR NURSERIES, 


MUNSON & KEIL, Zanesville, Ohio. Now és the time to 
send for a Price List. Ives’ Seedling, Hartford Prolific, Con- 
cord, Delaware, Catawba, and other varieties of grapes, also, 
all Kinds of small fruit plants, at Wholesale and Retail 
prices, to suit the Million. Our stock promises to be large 
and splendid, Price List sent free. idiven at once, 


MUNSON & KEIL, Zanesville, 








Ohio, 
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190, 000 APPLE TREES.—Two to- four 
years from the bud, ofsuperior growth. 
150.000 Pe. ach ~Trees, One year irom the bud, (very fine), 
popular varieties, Large ly of Hale’s Early. 
10,000 Van Buren’s Golden Dwarf Peach Trees. 
100,000 Grape Vines, consisting largely of Coucords, 
ford Prolifics. Ionas and Israellas. 
Apple Seedlings by the acre, and much other Nursery 


stock. Address 
aa, we a & SONS, 
ew Haven, Conn. 


Hart- 


Seeds for Autumn Sowing. 


per p’kt. .25e 
ss "505 





Aquile; via Sibirica. 
slandulosa. 

Antirrhinum, 

Czar Violet, the 


“ 





sweetest of a, Be rfectly hardy, 
Cc arnation Pink, extra fine..... Sands @ Gow 
PEVDOLUGR ON LPCBS ica ciasenacsiees ss 
( alceolaria, extra select, from prize flowers... 
Rugosa, shrubby varieties ; 
Cineraria, extra choice, from newest va 
Gloxinia, from finest erect and drooping varieties 
Holly! hock, collection of 8 distinct varieties.... 
finest mixed, double.. ese 
Mimulus, finest mixed. 
Pansy, Eng lish, saved from prize flow 
Pris nula, all the best varieties, mixed.. 
Poly anthus, finest mixed varieties... 











T rop@olut n, finest varieties for Green-house.. 
Stocl ‘kk, 2 termediate, 12. varieties, mixed ee by 
New White W allflower, le a <3 superb var, 


Crimson 
Sweet Willi: um, Hunt’s Perfection..........00.. =* 
Auricula eyed spina 4.9 Hae ea 
W spline. double German, extra.............- - 0c. 


Amateur Cultivs itors” Guide, beautifully illus- 
a list of over 2,500 v: irieties of Flower 
ds, mailed free on receipt of 25 cents, 
WASHBURN & CO., 
Sced Merchants, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


Winter Seed Wheat for 1867, 
FOR SALE BY 
CEORCE A. DEITZ, 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 
SLED WHEAT & GRASS SEEDS, 
CHAMBERSBURCH, PA. 


Italian Red Mediterranean, $2.25 @ peck. — $8.00 
Ttalian White 8.00 


Washburn’s 
trated, ¢ _ ining 
and Vegetable Sec 





PY bush. 





Hungar fan Red “ = 8.00 ae 
French Re - 8.00 ” 
Hallets & ft h Red “ © 8.00 
ferman Re e 8.00 
Hallet’s Eng. . hite, si 8.00 a 
Diehl’s White, = 6.00 = 
Canada White, fd 5.00 S 
Boughton White, vad 5.00 4 
California White, Se 5.00 \ 
Bine-Stem White, - 7.00 * 
Lyyptian Red Mediterranean, si 5.00 ad 
Red Char * 5.00 se 
iY hite Char ex ‘ 5.00 _ 
Lancaster Red Chaff ng bad 5.00 
Four pounds of either of the above varieties will be 

sent by mail (free of Postage) for one dollar, G. A. D. 





SEED WHEAT. 


The Subscriber offers for sale Red Mediterranean Seed 
Wheat, raised on Long Island, trom imported seed. Price, 
$4.09 per bushel. This wheat is much sought after, from the 
fact tha it there has bee n no Mediterranean Seed Wheat im- 
ported for several years Also, Deihl and Boughton White 
Wheat, price, wens bush. C. W. PAYNE, Sag Harbor, L. I. 





heya E T T 8 REV ERSIBLE SEWING MA- 
CHINES possess the NEw anpD Latest Parent Im- 
PROVEMENTS. They are the kind that run backward or for- 
ward, reverse :d at will, and sew equally well, They are the 
kind that have the reversible Presser foot, which turns en- 
iirely away from the needle, so convenient in setting a 
needle, putting in, taking out “work,” &c. They are made 
for use by Han lat § a With table stand and treadle, $10 to 
$15 ad@itional. J. W. BARTLETT, Patentee, Depot No. 569 
Broadway, New Y ke. 
7" See Illustration of this Machine in Harper’s Weekly, 

of July 6, or send for Descriptive Circular. 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size, at an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
evening's exhibition, Lasily managed and pays well. 

Nlustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored photogr aphic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture eee Choice Statuary, etc., 
etc., forwarded on ‘application. T. H. MCALLISTER, Opti- 
cian, (ot late firm of McAllister & Bro. Phila.) 49 Nassau- 
street, New York. 


H. W. JOHNS’ 


IMPROVED ROOFING 


Has been in use nearly ten years, and forms a handsome and 
reliable roof. Can be applied by any one. Elastic Min- 
and other 














eral Cement, for Kepairing Leaky Shingle 
toofs. Preservative Paints, Roofing, Cement, 
&e. Exclusive right to sell and apply will be given. Send 
ior descriptive circular, prices, &¢., to 
I ww, JOHNS, 78 William m St., N. Y. 
DINE APP L E, BANANA AND ORAN( ANGE L AND 


FOR SALE —440 : tcres together or divided, of the finest 
land on. Indian River, East Florida. Rich soil, beautiful 
situation, healthy and delightful climate, witit abundance 


of game, fish, oysters, turtle, and in fact every requisite for 
— or enjoyment, Access by sail, steam, or land travel. 
Address A. VARNO, Agric ulturist Office, 


1 Park Row, New York. 


THE HOG BREEDERS’ MANUAL. 


A Treatise on Breeding, Feeding, and General Manage- 
ment of Hogs. Particulars of all Diseases, Remedies, &c. 
Sent free of postage for 25 cents. Every farmer should have 
acopy. Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

















BRIGHAWS PATENT 


Garment Conformator, 


For fitting Dresses and other garments without the use of 


measures. Made of thin sheet rubber, very elastic, it adjusts 
itself perfectly to the form; on the line of the seams and 
around the neck, arms, and waist, are rows of small. sh: -_ 
points or indicators. By laying thin, strong, paper over each 
section of the Conformator, holding it smoot 1, and pressing 
it upon the indicators, an exact impression of the form is 
obtained, and by cutting out on the lines indicated, the pat- 
tern is ready for use, anda perfect fit must result, without 
any further fitting. By its use a perfect fitting garment is 
obtained with ease and certainty. It is very simple in its 
operation, can be used by any one with perfect success, and 
being made of very elastic material, can be used on persons 


of almost any size. 
Price, $10.00. Sent prepaid by Ex 
by EAR’S 1, aie 


ress gr rece ag of price, 
GOOD . 


sOVE 
ete, ” ax York. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF HORSES, 








Advice and Prescriptions for Sick or Injured 
Horses given Free. 





The Editor of WILKEs’ SprIriT OF THE Times desires to 
inform the owners of horses throughout the United States, 
that he has regularly engaged upon his paper, one of the 
ablest and most experienced professional veterinarians in 
the United States, whose special duty it shall be to answer, 
cratis, all questions relative to sick or injured horses which 
inay be addressed to the Sprrir, whether by subscribers or 
not. These answers will in all cases contain a prescription 
for the injury described, and will be printed, in connection 
with the question asked, in the following number of the 
SprrRIT. No answers, however, will be given by mail, it be- 
ing a part of the object of the editor to submit the ability of 
the professor who has assumed this department of the Sprr- 
iT, to the keenest criticism of the general public. By adding 
this useful department to the Sprrir, the editor contributes 
to those of his readers and subscribers who own horses, a 
horse-doctor free, and not only to his subscribers, but to 
every horse-owner in the United States who may choose to 
direct an inquiry to the Spirir by mail. The subscription 
price of the Sprrit is $5 a year; but single copies may be 
bought from news agents from week to week by those who 
desire to use it temporarily only, for veterinarian questions, 
at fifteen cents per copy. The SPIRIT OF THE TIMES is a 
high-toned gentleman’s paper which (with the old Sprrit, 
whoee business and title it inherits) is of forty years’ stand- 
ing, and’ is devoted to Hunting, Fishing, Racing, Field 
Sports, Literature, and the Stage. It also contains a series 
of articles by Hrram Wooprvrr, on the Trotting Horse of 
America, and How to Train and Drive him. 

GEORGE WILKES, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
201 Williamest., New York. 

CR” Dealers will continue 2 their supplies as 

heretofore. 


to procure 


THOMAS FITCH, 
of New London, Conn., 
Breeder of Alderney and Ayrshire Stock of ail descri 
tions, has constantly on hand and for sale the best Animals 
of each of the above breeds, at reasonable Warrant- 
ed as represen 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS 


For Sale, Send for Circnlar, Address 

H. TEMPLE & Co., farshalton, Chester Co. Pa. 
, bred from stock w eighing 
Warranted pure. 
Address 








Boe A POOTRAS 
24 Ibs. to 28 Ibs, per p: Air, at maturity. 
) per dozen, 


is rie he? per pair; i $12 pertrio. Ege 
1e-ter Co.,, Pa. 


BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, 
MERTCAN “STOCK JOURNAL, a first class 


monthly, containing 36 large donble column pages, 
only 50 cents for6 months. Try it! Will save every farmer 
many dollars, as we offer a Horse and Cattle Doctor free. 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


FoR SALE.—Pure Gphsiish fow Is, (this year’s), at 
$3.00 per pair, $5.00 per trio, by Express to any address 
in the Union. Warranted to give satis faction or no pay. 
Address JOHN BENNETT, Sunman, Ripley Co., Ind. 


V HITE ‘LEGHORN FOWLS with Yellow Legs. 
as air of the real breed for sale by 
OHN SALISBURY, Jr., Box, 95, Nyack, N. Y. 

















NEW NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PAPER. 


A national religious newspaper, to be called “Tae Ap- 
will be published weekly, from the first of Septem* 
It will represent Con- 


VANCE,” 
ber, onward, in the city of Chicago, 
gregational principles and polity, but will be conducted in 
a spirit of courtesy and fraternity towards all Christians, 
The form will be what is popularly termed a double sheet of 
eight pages, of the size and style of the NV. ¥. Evangelist 
capital furnished by lead 
ib 


The pecuniary basis is an ample 
ing business men and others, to be expended in the esti 
lishment and improvement of the paper, which is intended 
to be second to none in the country, in its literary and re- 
ligious character. The purpose of its projectors is indicated 


in the name: their aim being to apvance the cause ot 
evangelical religion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship and ecclesiastical polity, but also to philosophy, sci- 
ence, literature, politics, business, amusements, art, morals, 
philanthropy and whatever else conduces to the glory of 


God and the good of man by its bearing upon Christian 


civilization. No expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all departments, while arrange- 
ments are in progress to secure the ablest contributors and 
correspondents at home and abroad. The city of Chicago 
has been selected as the place of publication, because of its 
netropolitan position in the section of the country especi- 
ally demanding such a paper, and the fact that it is nearly 
the center of national population, and in a very tew years 
will be the ecclesiastical center of the Congregational chureh- 
Tux Ap- 


able dis- 


es. Issued at the interior commercial metropolis, 
VANCE Will contain the latest market reports, and 
cussions of financial subjects, such as will make it a necessi- 
ty to business men in all parts of the country. The editor- 
in-chief will be Rev. Win. W. Patton, D. D., 
pastorate of the leading charch of the denomination at the 


who resigns the 


West for this purpose, «nd who has had many years experi- 
ence in editorial labor. The subscription price will be $2.50 


inadvance. Advertising rates made known on application. 





Address “THE ADVANCE Company,” P. O. Drawer 63%, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
RANKLIN TRACT.—20,000 ACRES on Rail- 


road, Gloncester Co., New Jersey, 25 miles south of Phila- 
delphia, “good soil, mild, healthfal climate. Low prices, in 
lots to suit purchasers. Pamphlets with map and full infor 
ination sent free, Address MORRIS & CO., Newfield, Glou 
cester Co,, N.J. Improved Farms for sale. 

ARM WANTED in EXCHANGE for a new 

Valuable PATENT. To aman wanting a sure first-rate 
city business this is a ‘splendid chance, No competition. 
Address with particulars, D. W., Agriculturist Office. 


IT DON’T SCRATCH YOU, 
Or Tear Your Clothes. 


Davison’s Thorniess Black Cap Raspberry 
is the best, as it is hardy, productive, early, and sweet, and 
it isa pleasure to cultivate it. Circulars giving origin, de- 
scription, prices, testimonials, &c., ready in September. 

JOSEPH SINTON, Angola, Erie Co., N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Jucunda, Rippowam, Durand, Metcalf’s Karly, Lennig’s 
WwW — Agriculturist, Barnes, W ilson, and all other valuable 
varieties. For Catalogue and Price List, address 
REISIG & HEXAMER, New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y- 


Fire Engine for Every Household. — Window 
Washer, ety Hot-house Syringe, and Garden Engine in 
one, tor “In our opinion excels paything 4 oe kind 
heretofore. invented.’ *—[ Bd. N. Eng. Far ry oO one 
agent in each town for $20. NEW WSGLAND PORTABLE 
PUMP CO., No. 51 Hanover-st., Boston, Mass. 


WYANTED 1,000 nce AND GENTLE. 
MEN to sell ‘20 Shrubs, Vines and Flowers. 
Send for Price List, with full particulars, 
L. L. WHITLOCK, 
“ALL NURSERIES IN ONE,” 
37 Park Row, New York. 


HE STOCK OF ALL NURSERYMEN send- 
ing me their list of prices by August 5th, will be adver- 
tised free, in the Horticultural Advertiser, which will be 
issued from this office about August 20th. 
L. L. WHITLOCK, 
* ALL NURSERIES IN ONE,” 
37 Park Row, New York. 


























@END ST. AMP. FOR. THE HO HORTICU LTU RAL 
ADVERTISER, which will contain a list of the things 

offered by “ALL NURSERIES IN ONE.” Also, 

practical suggestions for the cultivation and management 

of Trees, Vines, Flowers, &c. 

L. L. WHITLOCK, 37 Park Row, New York. 


GFT UP CLUBS FOR TREES, VINES, Shrubs, 
Roses, Flowers, &c. Send stamp for Terms and Price 
List. L. L. WHITLOCK, 
* ALL NURSERIES IN ONE,” 
37 Park Row, New York. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED . 
TWO FULL CARCOES 
OF THE 
FINEST CROP OF TEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS by ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS Py «hip George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
constantly receiving large invoices 


Teas from the Moyune dis- 


Teas, the Company are 
of the finest quality of Green 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica- 
cy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 
best $1 # tb. 

80c., We., best $1 


OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 99¢., 

MIXED, (Green and Black), 30c., 60c., 70¢., 
per pound, 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST 
$1, $1.10, best ons per pound, 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 
$1.25 per pound. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., Gic., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
best $1.25 per pound, 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


35c., best 40¢c, per pound, 


(Biack), 50c., G0c., T0c., 88c., 90c., 


9c., $1, $1.10, best 


$1, $1.10, 


GROUND COFFEE, 20¢,, 25c., 30c., 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families, who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FER, per pound, and 


warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


which we sell at the low price of 30c. 





Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 per 
pound (beside the Express charges,) by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA-COMPANY, 


3 and $3 VESEY STREET. 
sox, 5643, New York City. 


Nos. 
Post Office 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

By our system of supplying Clabs throughout the country, 
consumers in all partsof the United States can receive their 
‘Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our ware- 
houses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of ns how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is siinply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper orin ourcirculars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete, send it to us by mail, and we will pnt each party's 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri- 
bation—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more, The cost of transportation, the members of the elnb 
can divide equitably among themselves, 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds $30, we will, if desired, send the 
goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package: to the 
party getting up theClub. Oar profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for a €lub less than $30. 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by Clubbing together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third (beside the Express charges,) by 
sending directly to “The Great American 
Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our. name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 


Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of “Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters and 
orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMP’Y, 
Nos. 34 and 383 VESEY-ST., 








SCALES. 


THE A€KNOWLEDCED STANDARD. 


Take the FIRST PREMIUMS 





at the great PARIS EXPOSITION, and are mentioned in 
the award as 
THE STANDARD SCALES. 





FAIRBANKS & CO., 
No. 252 Broadway, New York. 


MAGNIFICENT TRIUMPH! 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Have tle honor to announce that they have been awarded a 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL! 


AT THE 


CREAT PARIS EXPOSITION, 
1867, 


CABINET ORGANS. 


* It is not easy to over-estimate the importance of this rec- 
ognition of superiority, because this isthe greatest Indus- 
trial Fair the world has witnessed, at which the best makers 
of all countries have competed for the honors, and because 
Mason & Hamlin were 


Represented only by their ordinary Styles 


of instruments, such as are currently sold from their ware- 
rooms. The superiority of the M. & H. Organs in substan- 
tial excellence, was universally recognized by the eminent 
jury, and by the musical profession of the world, as repre- 
sented at Paris, 
THIS.IS THE FIFTY-SEVENTH MEDAL, 

or other highest prefrium, awarded M, & H. withih twelve 
years, completing the: most emphatic and universal official 
record of demoustrated: superiority ever realized by any 
maker of musical instruments in the world. 

M. & H, now manufacture about twenty five styles of 
Organs, differing in musical capacity, from an instrument 
having one set of reeds of four octaves’ compass, to one of 
twenty-two stops and nine octaves of tone. Most of these 
are furnished in cases of different degrees of excellence, 
from those which are quite plain, though neat and substan- 
tial, to others of most elaborate design and finish, compar- 
ing favorably with any furniture manwufactured. They are 
thus adapted to a very wide range of uses, public and pri- 
yate, and are soldiat pricéstrom $75 to upwards of $1,000, 
each, . They. secular as -well’as sacred music, 
ovenpy litt easily tr all ready for 
of order, and are. paost fully 


ents used by M. & H.are pat- 
ented, and cannot be employed by other makers. Circulars, 
with full particulars, free to any address. 

MASON & HAMLIN. 
154 TREMONT-ST., Boston. 
596 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
















use, are not Table te. 
warranted in every 


cba 





‘Granville Female College. 


Honorable history for 33 years, 34th year begins Sept. 12th. 


The best Educational facilities; swoatite very ag 
Termslow. Send for Catalogue ERR, 
Gre unville, Licking Co., Ohio. 
Silver Tips for Children’s Shoes. 
They protect the toe from wear, and are _ highly ornament- 
al. Applied to the most genteel shoes made, Buy no others, 


FERD. F. MAYER, Chemist, 
Has removed his Office to 53 Cedar-st., New York. 








e ‘ ‘ . 
cerning vines or plows referred to, 








GRAPE VINES 
AT IONA. 


My stock of plants the present season is large, and prom- 
ises to be of surpassing quality. 
All persons interested in the purchase of vines, are invited 
to call and inspect during the season of growth. 
A Descriptive List, stating quality and price of plants 
will be published in August. 
ALSO, 


Plows for Deep Working and 
Thorough Trenching, 


I kave a set of plows designed for performing every grade 
of deep working, from a few inches deeper than that gener- 
ally attainable by ordinary tillage plows to thorough trench- 
ing with reversal of the soil tothe depth of two feet or more. 

The complete set will consist of six or more, four of which 
are now ready for inspection or trial. For information con- 
address 


W. GRANT, 
IONA, near Peekskill, 
Westchester Co., 


NEW GRAPE. 
SALEM, 


The subscriber now offers for sale for the first time the 
above grape, No. 58 of his hybrids, named SALEM, from the 
place of its origin. 

This grape has been withheld from sale or exhibition for 
yarious reasons, until a stock of plants could be obtained. 
It is av ariety considered not only superior to any of the 
r well known numbers, but aiso to any hardy grape at 
nt Wefore the public, combining » 48 nearly as possible, 
y quality desired in an out-door “Erape ; : being j 
hi ardiest, healthiest and most vigorous of vines, and produc- 
ing enormous crops of beautiful and high-flavored fruit. 

‘his grape is a hybrid between the native and Black Ham- 
burg; buneh large and compact, berry large as H: unbureg, 
of a light chestnut or Catawba color, thin-skinned, perfectly 
free trom hard pulp, very sweet and sprightly, with a most 
exquisile aromatic flavor, not equaled hy any other out-door 
grape for wine or table; as e: arly as Delaware or Hartiord, 
having never failed to ripen in the most unfavorable season 
for the past six years. 

Taking all its qualities into consideration, earliness, hardi 
ness, and great vigor of vine, size and quality of fruit, it is 
yronounced by a few of the best jude es who have tried it, to 
iave no equal among all the numerous varieties now before 
the public; and I can, with confidence, recommend it as the 
best of all my collection, and now offer it for sale. 

Mass. 


‘i S, Roarrs, Salei 

NOftce.—The substriber won ore state that he has dis- 
posed of his entire stock of vines and wood of the Salem 
Grape to J. L. - ARING, of “Amenia Vineyard,” Amenia, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., tow hom all orders for me same must 
hereafter be A AL E. 8. RoGErs. 

Salem, Mass., March 2d, 1867. 

The undersigned now offers for sale, this Autumn, the 
above valuable Vine, in quantity, one and two year old 
plants, suitable for vincyard purposes, The demand for it 
will be large, and those wishing to secure them would do 
well to send in their orders early. Price List and engraving 
will be sent in August, on application to 

J. L. WARING, Sole Proprietor “SaLtem” Vine, 
Amenia, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


PERRY’S GRAPE VINES 
are grown on high, dry ground, where mildew is un- 
known, hence the perfectly ripened canes and roots 
which they possess, that gave so much satisfaction to those 
who patronized me last season. They promise this year to 
be much larger than last, and worthy of narticulay, atten- 
tidn. My extra selection of two year-old Vines for the Gar- 
den is very desirable: My Vines for Dealers and Vineyard 
planting, are in quality, all that one can wish for, Pnricrs 
NOT ADVERTISED, but sent upon application, and found to 
be as low as the lowest. Address 

F. L. PERRY, 


NEW WATER PIPE. 


RUN ANY RIS 
Thavienden ipes Santana ate 
water, and injure the heaich, 


is beyonc 
question, A certain protection » the re- 
cently invented ENCASED BLO: TIN 
PE, vi ates flowing through eee pipe 
cannot be im; ated with poisonous 
as it comes in contact 
only, e Tin-lined 
double the pres- 
pe, an is sold at the same 
opinion sent free on ap- 
SHAW & WILLARD M’F'G. 
New York. 


Cy 
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Canandaigua, N. Y. 





Fis ie Wer ane 


Pication. THE Ml 


0., Foot of West 2ith-st., 








Great Economy in Painting. 


Dory’s PATENT COMPOUND PatntT Ott, four years tested. 
Fully as durable, covers as well, easier to spread, quicker to 
dry, and in no respect inferior to pure Linseed Oil, yet much 
cheaper! W arranted to render W hite Lead WHITER, either 
inside or outside, and FULLY AS DURABLE as Linsee d Oil, and 
as good for all colored paints, Four years’ use has fully 
established this. 


Pricer, by the Barrel (40 gallons)............... $33 00 
BY Gallons for tri: ul, put up in good oak keg Wess 6 00 
Roupeae 11 00 


by Expvess, 
Agents wanted 


New York, 


Shipped as common Railroad Freight, or 
Testimonials as to Durability, nd — ars, 
ev. ey where. Exclusive sale giv 
TY’S PAINT OIL CO., 2 “Cortlandt: st., 





VERYBODY should send for THz AMERICAN 
STOCK Foun Sie Only 50 cents for 6 months. Address 
mB. ®. YER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 














